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PREFACE 


EOPLE like to hear about doctors and 
their doings; they like to read about 
others’ diseases and talk about their own. This 
novel should appeal to them. - When I saw it 
on the bookstalls in Paris last spring its title 
attracted my attention. When I learned that 
the author was a doctor’s son and had been 
brought up in a medical atmosphere I hastened 
to read it, that I might learn wherein French 
doctors differ from American. Was it in sense 
or sensibility, morals or materials, manner or 
mind? 

The doctors that M. Duplay introduces are 
not, with one exception, top-notchers, but I 
am sure they all exist in the flesh and that if 
he were pressed he could give their real names 
and correct addresses. It has been estimated 
that one individual in ten is a thief at heart. 
Liars undoubtedly are much more numerous. 
There being so many potential and actual crim- 
inals in the world, it is not astonishing that 
some of them are in the medical profession. 
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But the number of Torsinis in any city or coun- 
try is very small compared with the number of 
Claude Manceauxs. The portrait of this old 
surgeon is excellent. Every country and every 
age has not one Claude Manceaux, but many. 
In a measure they compensate for the unjailed 
Torsinis, the unmoral Bignols, and the unre- 
generate Daruels. 

By giving an Italian name to his villain, M. 
Duplay makes it too obvious that his antipa- 
thies go beyond the Alps. That they go, too, 
beyond the Apennines is attested by Doctor 
Oruga. It is easily understood that Doctor 
Zeitblom and his countryman, Doctor Scheun- 
wogel, might not stir his bowels of compassion 
nor agitate the reservoirs of his appreciation, 
but it is in harmony with the doctrine of 
chances, which he cites from Bacon, that some 
one of merit other than a Frenchman would 
have been at that International Cancer Congress 
in Amsterdam. 

In speaking of cancer, many readers will be 
interested in what he says about it and will 
want to know if it is consonant with fact. So 
far as it goes it is fairly accurate. But any- 
one who mentions the road that cancer research 
has traveled, even though the medium is fiction, 
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is bound to mention the work of Jensen, 
Hanau, and Leo Loeb, for it was they who 
proved that tumors could be transplanted in 
rats and mice. And anyone who discusses the 
causation of cancer without mention of the 
name of Peyton Rous pays his intelligence 
a poor compliment. The far-heralded dis- 
covery of the Britishers, Doctor Gye and Mr. 
Barnard, to which the newspapers gave so much 
space in August, 1925, was but a substantia- 
tion and amplification of his work. 

We know two things about the cause of 
cancer: we know that heredity is an important 
factor, and we know that cancer follows long- 
continued persistent tissue irritation. Animals 
of a given heredity develop cancer spontane- 
ously, and animals naturally non-cancerous 
develop cancer if their tissue is sufficiently ir- 
ritated. Fibiger made the latter epoch-mak- 
ing discovery more than ten years ago and 
prepared the stage for the Japanese whose 
names are mentioned in this novel, for Maud 
Slye, Bullock and Curtis, Nakahara, Gaylord, 
Bashford, and numerous others. 

But the drive against cancer is not the theme 
of M. Duplay’s novel. The moral regenera- 
tion of man through suffering is. It is an old 
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theme approached from a new angle. Daruel 
is a Rabevel who has gone into medicine and he 
has the mal des ardents. He is arrogant, un- 
feeling, ruthless, and sadistic. He is satisfied 
with himself both as a surgeon and as a lover, 
but he does not iove his fellow-man. He scorns 
him. [ll or well, cheerful or sober, silent or 
garrulous, Daruel has a contempt for him un- 
less his neighbor’s efforts contribute to his per- 
sonal welfare and happiness. Even his master, 
the only one to whom he had ever bowed the 
knee, cannot influence him to harken to the 
greatest of all the Commandments. He had 
ideals, but he had no urge to live up to them. 
Then fate threw Maitena across his path. She 
saved him, but she had to die to do it. Her 
love, her devotion, and her sacrifice are most 
convincingly rendered. It is a pity that hu- 
manity has to pay the price it had to pay for 
one man’s rebirth, even though he was a cele- 
brated surgeon. Maitena was too young to 
have the dreadful disease to which she suc- 
cumbed, and recurrence was thrust upon her 
too soon after operation, but the exigencies of 
fiction demanded them. Daruel, deaf to the 
exhortations of his master and blind to his 
shining example, had to be redeemed. To 
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transform lust into love, concupiscence into 
commiseration, and cruelty into compassion is 
a task for a wizard. Everyone will agree that 
M. Duplay has done it well. It is easier to do 
in fiction, doubtless, than it is in real life, but 
that it is possible is one of the fundamentals of 
all religions. 

Many readers like myself will probably 
regret that the author did not see his way 
clear to let Ellen Flopesco fulfill her biological 
destiny. The world needs her progeny to per- 
petuate the Locarno agreement. Moreover, the 
sacrifice of two women to redeem Daruel should 
not have been necessary. 

Undoubtedly many would like to know if 
his regeneration was stamped with permanency. 
The old jingle about the sick devil and his 
decorous conduct comes to mind when the last 
page of this interesting and instructive novel is 
turned. If Daruel had not trampled ruthlessly 
so many human flower-beds, tender pansies, 
full-blown roses, faded lilies, in his late youth 
and lusty maturity, I should be more sanguine 
that he would not have a relapse. A suspicion 
comes into my mind that, like Mercury about 
to come before his mistress, he put his cloak in 
order that the lace and hem and gold work 
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might have his grace and that one day he would 
fall back on the excuse that has been so popu- 
lar since Adam first introduced it. 

To the critical reader I have to say that 
Chapter XV has been paraphrased that it might 
conform to the law of this country and the 
convention of its people might be respected. _ 
A portion of Chapter IV was likewise deleted in 
translation. 
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Chapter One 
1 
HE white-bloused internes and medical 
students waited in the spacious hall. of 
the hospital for Professor Daruel to begin hjs 
visit to the wards. Through the half-open door 
of his office he could be seen changing into his 
hospital clothes, and his domineering voice 
could be heard as he questioned his chief of 
clinic and the head nurse about the patients. 
The students, grouped about the door, were 
silent. They stood in awe of their master, who, 
usually distant and caustic, was also liable to 
uncontrollable fits of temper. The famous 
surgeon was still a young man. In medical 
journals and in student clubs he was frequently 
referred to as “the Benjamin of the faculty” or 
“the ace of the knife” and his violent anger was 
proverbial. It was not uncommon for him to 
fly into a rage during an operation because his 
knife was not sharp enough or his forceps did 
not grip tightly enough, and to hurl the offend- 
ing instrument into the face of his frightened as- 
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sistant. His genius, in display, knew no re- 
straint. 


2 


As Daruel came out of his office one was 1m- 
pressed by his powerful and athletic figure and 
by the symmetry of his features. His eyes were 
particularly noticeable with their cold and 
steely glitter. He looked like a pensive 
Hercules and his striking appearance was 
further emphasized by the black skull-cap 
trimmed with astrakhan which he affected. This 
little cap was a faithful copy of one made fa- 
mous by the great surgeon, Claude Manceaux, 
the celebrated master under whom Daruel had 
been a student. Manceaux was now burdened 
with years and crushed by sorrow and illness. 
He had withdrawn from active practice, but his 
worn and feeble body still enveloped a mind in 
full possession of its great powers, which 
seemed sustained by some mysterious force, and 
he retained a keen interest in social progress. 

The students, to whom Daruel gave a 
scarcely perceptible nod, fell in behind him and 
the chief of clinic, and the procession made its 
way to the wards. 

Daruel went first to the men’s ward. Some 
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of the patients displayed their horrible sores as 
proudly as though they were decorations, or 
with an air of solemnity, as though they were 
heroic insignia. 
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One pulled back a sheet to uncover a leg with 
a large and repulsive carbuncle, while the chest 
of another revealed an enormous abscess, sin- 
ister imitation of a badge of the Legion of 
Honor. 

A yellow-skinned old man with shriveled face 
hailed the procession from his bed. Daruel and 
his followers stopped. The old man thrust out 
a tongue half eaten with cancer. In two days 
Daruel would remove it, but the cancer would 
quickly return and would be fatal. 

“We are going to rid you of that soon,” said 
the surgeon to the condemned man. Then he 
passed on to examine another patient. How- 
ever, the old man, who knew he was the worst 
case in the ward, continued to solicit attention. 
With tongue still thrust from his mouth he in- 
vited by gesture all those who passed to look at 
his exceptional curiosity. 

Mademoiselle Flopesco, who had come to 
Paris from Bucharest to study medicine, and 
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who had become very keen about her work after 
she had joined the class of the great Daruel, 
lingered at the old man’s bedside. With a voice 
in which the “r’s” warbled softly she soothed 
him with kind words, while her eyes, charming 
despite a slight squint, radiated sensitiveness 
and kindliness. 

Ellen Flopesco had set herself the task of 
making the hospital a more welcome refuge for 
gravely ill patients. She comforted and en- 
couraged them and overwhelmed them with her 
attentions. She might have thought Daruel 
hard-hearted had she not had a tendency to 
excuse everything he did and to idealize him. 
Everything must be forgiven one so burdened 
with serious preoccupations and responsibilities, 
so absorbed in weighty problems the solution of 
which would save the very men that he ap- 
peared to disdain in casual contact or whom he 
snubbed mercilessly. \ 

Astride a chair in front of one of the beds, 
the master was observing a student who was 
examining the withered arm and shoulder of 
an old man. 

“What is the nature of this old fellow’s 
trouble?” he asked. ‘‘What deductions do you 
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draw from your examination, scant and super- 
ficial as it is? What is your diagnosis?” 

The student, more peevish than confused, 
uttered some absurdity. 

“You're a fool!” said Daruel. “Why don’t 
you quit medicine and set up as a blacksmith? 
It would be better for you and for your fellow- 
men. I shiver when I think of the deadly 
weapon a doctor’s diploma will be in your 
hands. You will be, sir, one of the countless 
lawful murderers that criminally indulgent ex- 
amining boards dump upon the world each 
year.” 

The face into which he was looking was an 
unpleasant one upon which sulkiness and bit- 
terness were written. He glanced around, seek- 
ing the comfort of an attractive one, but most 
of them were commonplace and indifferent. 
Those who harken to a vocational “call” are 
becoming more and more rare. In the medical 
as in every other profession each one strives to 
assimilate as quickly as possible the indispen- 
sables of the craft, that he may make money. 

Mademoiselle Lévy-Coblentz, the other 
young girl in the service, studious, intelligent, 
plain, with her mass of stiff, copper-colored hair 
and freckled face, was looking intently at Dar- 
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uel, trying hard to attract his attention. She 
wanted him to ask her a question so that she 
might display her knowledge, reveal her superi- 
ority. 

Gervaise Lévy-Coblentz was vain and, like 
Ellen Flopesco, she loved Daruel with a love 
she attempted to conceal. She hoped to win 
him by her industry, tirelessness, and attentive- 
ness; to astonish and attract him by the aes 
liancy of her mind. 

The Roumanian girl had been quick to real- 
ize the tactics of her Jewish rival and had 
adopted them for her own campaign. How- 
ever, the zeal she affected in her work was 
influenced by her heart more than by her head, 
and she was generally defeated in her tilts with 
Gervaise. Daruel saw their rivalry and knew 
the cause of it; sometimes it amused him, 
sometimes it angered him. 

The surgeon looked at the students one after 
the other, hesitating to question this one or that 
one. Gervaise was obviously eager to be tested, 
but the Roumanian girl acted as though she 
feared to be and sought to make herself in- 
conspicuous in the group. 

Daruel could not resist the malicious joy of 
embarrassing her: 
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“Perhaps Mademoiselle Flopesco will be 
good enough to give us her opinion of this case 
which appears so complicated? Come forward, 
Mademoiselle, and try your hand.” 

Again the old man passively offered his arm 
and shoulder from which skin and muscles hung 
flabbily. The student was no more successful 
in naming the disease than her predecessor had 
been. Flushed, her brow covered with drops 
of perspiration, her pretty squinting eyes wide 
opened, she bit her lips and mumbled. 

Daruel let her mumble and become involved 
in words. He had removed his skull-cap and 
was pushing back his heavy hair streaked with 
white. He remained silent for a minute, then, 
in order to increase the confusion and the jeal- 
ousy of the Roumanian student, he said to Ger- 
vaise Lévy-Coblentz: 

“Here, you know everything. Come over 
and get us out of this fix once more, please.” 

Gervaise took Ellen’s place at the bedside of 
the patient with assurance, and Ellen went back 
to her hiding-place. 

She examined dexterously the old man’s arm 
and shoulder for a few moments and then said: 

“The patient is suffering from scapulo- 
humeral periarthritis.” 
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“Very good. And now tell me the name of 
the surgeon who. . . . After all, don’t answer 
that question. It is too simple for a person so 
well informed as you are. I prefer some one 
who knows less than you do. ... Made- 
moiselle Flopesco, for instance. What surgeon 
studied and described comprehensively scapulo- 
humeral periarthritis?” 

The Roumanian girl took a chance and said, 
“Claude Manceaux.” 

She knew the important contributions that 
Claude Manceaux had made to surgery and she 
knew that his name was to be found in nearly 
all surgical text-books; she knew, too, that 
Daruel never neglected an opportunity to per- 
petuate his memory, to enhance his reputation. 

“Fine. . . for once you have guessed right.” 

She thrilled. Her eyes of delicate color and 
so soft that their squint was scarcely perceptible 
gleamed with admiration and appreciation. 

Daruel got up; the procession formed again 
and they walked on: 

The master and his disciples came to one of 
the women’s wards. Most of the signs hanging 
over the beds indicated that the wretched 
patients were victims of what is euphemistically 
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called the social evil. This was the end of their 
vain pursuit of the illusion of pleasure. 

One woman looked at the students in a hos- 
tile manner; another with a blank expression. 
A young prostitute from the La Chapelle dis- 
trict who was occupied in braiding her bleached 
hair stopped now and then to bite into an apple 
and to smile at them. Ellen Flopesco had lent 
her chaste romances and edifying books. 

In a bed whose covers were ballooned with a 
hoop, a human wreck was moaning; her nos- 
trils were pinched and her eyes were sur- 
rounded by large black circles which extended 
out to her cheeks. 

“Is this the peritonitis case I am to operate 
on this morning?” Daruel asked the head nurse. 

“Yes, Doctor.” 

Ellen and Gervaise at this moment were near 
Daruel. 

Pointing to the patient, he said: 

“See, ladies, where love leads. This is one 
of the charming consequences of young girls’ 
dreams.” 

The Roumanian girl and the Jewess, the 
former particularly, were hurt. The man 
who could in their presence thus treat beautiful 
love as rubbish had nothing but contempt for 
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them. Ellen Flopesco was on the verge of 
tears. 

But Daruel, tapping the shoulder of the chief 
of clinic, said: 

“While they are getting the patient ready, 
let’s go to the laboratory.” 

Daruel was studying cancer; he was attempt- 
ing to discover its cause, to trace its develop- 
ment. Until now the scourge had successfully 
parried the blows, resisted the investigations of 
science, and remained hidden in shadows which 
were only lighted with vague flashes, and that 
rarely. 

Physicians had repeatedly noted that can- 
cer frequently follows long-continued irrita- 
tions such as from tobacco and alcohol, and 
that it often occurs in the wake of physical 
injury. As the disease had obviously increased 
since the World War, they had come to the 
conclusion that worry, anguish, moral injuries 
of all sorts, are likely to favor its develop- 
ment. ; 

Furthermore, it had been noted that many 
persons afflicted with cancer were to be found 
among men who worked with the by-products 
of coal containing arsenic; soot, tar, coal-tar 
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pitch, ammoniacal waters, aniline dyes, all 
seemed to predispose to the terrible scourge. 
Between 1916 and 1918 two Japanese scien- 
tists, Yamagiwa and Tchikawa, were able to 
produce cancer in rabbits either by external 
application or by injection of tar. Another 
Japanese, Tsutsui, soon after succeeded in ob- 
taining the same result on mice. Making use 
of the methods of Yamagiwa, Tchikawa, and 
Tsutsui and improving on them, a Dane, Pro- 
fessor Fibiger, and later a Dutchman, Deel- 
mann, hastened the evolution of artificial can- 
cer. Before subjecting the mice to the tar they 
scarified the skin of their backs and necks that 
the liquid might penetrate more readily and 
that the irritation might be more intense. 
Daruel had shortened still further the period 
of incubation. While it took Fibiger six 
months, and Deelmann from two to four 
months to cause the lesion, the young French 
surgeon had obtained the result in a fortnight. 
He was now attempting to communicate the 
disease to animals who were nearer to men than 
rodents and in his laboratory a couple of chim- 
panzees were having tar rubbed daily into their 
scarified backs. But neither of them showed 
any trace of the disease; they were refractory, 
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not such good servants of science as guinea- 
pigs, rats, and mice. 

Daruel and the chief of clinic entered the 
laboratory. 

Animals sick with cancer, more or less apa- 
thetic according to the stage the disease had 
reached, were there in cages. A rabbit recently 
inoculated munched a carrot with appetite; 
nearby a rat who had been insidiously stuffed 
with cockroaches—insects of which rats are 
very fond, but which make for internal carci- 
noma—dragged his half-dead body along. 

Daruel said to the chief of clinic: 

“See if Hiippocrates and Dioscorides are mak- 
ing any progress.’ 

Hippocrates and Dioscorides were the mon- 
keys. Daruel had given them these names, not 
to rail at his illustrious confréres of antiquity, 
but to make humorous homage to their memory. 
Should two anthropoids succeed in contribut- 
ing to our knowledge of the causation and 
treatment of cancer, would they not merit as 
much from humanity as the famous Greek 
physicians? 

Hippocrates and Dioscorides feared Daruel 
and his assistant because after each visit from 
them their backs hurt more. Hence, the doc- 
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tors found it difficult to seize the monkeys and 
to hold them. 

“The devils are very obstinate,” said Daruel 
after he examined them. 

They left the laboratory and went to the 
operating-room. The fumes of chloroform and 
of iodine pervaded the place. Knives, bis- 
touries, scissors, probes, forceps, and specula 
looking like the beaks of ferocious ducks filled 
the glass trays. 

When he arrived the patient was struggling 
under the chloroform. While the anesthetic 
was doing its work Daruel once again stigma- 
tized love, of which this woman was a victim, 
with disparaging remarks. While doing so he 
looked Ellen and Gervaise in turn full in the 
face as if he wished not only to alienate their 
feeling for him, but to disturb their virginal 
idealism. He thought: 

“They bore me with their languorous looks. 
It will teach them a lesson.” 

Around his mouth there hovered a sneer, and 
an impertinent smile spread itself on his face. 

The patient was not going under the anzs- 
thetic readily. She struggled against the mask 
and delayed the operation. Daruel recalled 
that at midday an “appendicitis” awaited him 
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in his private clinic at Courbevoie; the patient 
was a lady who divided her favors between an 
old rubber merchant and a young distiller. 

On the enameled metallic table the body of a 
pitiful old working-woman, worn out while 
still young, wounded in the combats of life, was 
stretched. Daruel’s thoughts reverted to the 
pretty Arlette seen the day before in the clinic. 
As her appendicitis was benign from the onset, 
an “interval” case, she had received him co- 
quettishly dressed in lace cap and in a chemise 
which revealed her entire bosom with its firm, 
round, white breasts. 

Daruel thrilled sensuously at the thought of 
this girl who he knew would be a willing addi- 
tion to his conquests as soon as she was con- 
valescent. He was as eager to remove Arlette’s 
appendix as he was bored at the prospect of 
operating on the humble creature stretched out 
before him. Why should he do it himself? 
The case was commonplace, simple. His chief 
of clinic could do it quite as well as he. 

“Plouviers, I am in a dreadful hurry. I am 
going to leave this case to you.” 

He pulled off his rubber gloves, turned down 
the sleeves which, rolled up, had revealed pow- 
erful muscles and feminine whiteness of skin. 
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“So long, gentlemen.” 

He had excluded from his salutation Ellen 
Flopesco and Gervaise Lévy-Coblentz. 

On the way to Courbevoie in his automobile, 
Daruel chaffed himself about his two student 
admirers. 

“What do they expect, anyway? One is 
passable, the other is out and out ugly. Both 
are honest, but they won’t play without a ring 
on their finger. And I can have the loveliest 
girls in the world without hampering my 
liberty. If I were a poor wretch that would be 
another matter, but I have no need of their 
money. My worthy parents left me three mil- 
lions and every year I make another. Ellen 
and Gervaise are little geese, that’s what they 
are. Id bea fool to spare their feelings.” 

He dismissed the little fools, as he mentally 
called them, from his mind as he approached 
the sanatorium. Before operating on the bru- 
nette Arlette, a prospective conquest, he would 
look in on a former conquest, blond Madame 
Verres, wife of the banker, whom he had re- 
lieved of a cyst the evening before. An equiv- 
ocal person, this Madame Verres, but he would 
return to her now and then. 

The auto traversed the Avenue de Neuilly. 
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It was noon, a clear, bright day of February. 
The sound of the tires on the macadam and the 
crackling noises of the thin frost harmonized 
with his optimism and his feeling of joyousness. 

In the vestibule of the clinic Daruel came 
upon Arlette’s maid, who was saying to an old 
made-up dandy: 

“Monsieur can’t go up just now. The other 
is with mademoiselle. Will monsieur wait until — 
this friend of mademoiselle goes?” 

“Yes, yes, Clotilde. Let me know as soon 
as she is alone.” 

The maid disappeared into the waiting- 
room. 

After a brief salutation to Madame Verres, 
Daruel went to visit Arlette. He found her a 
little pale with apprehension and in company 
of a young booby even more disturbed than 
she. 

“Professor Daruel, may I present my 
friend.” She uttered the name of a widely 
advertized apéritif. On Arlette’s finger a glit- 
tering diamond testified the recent generosity 
of the distiller. 

“Dearest,” she said to him, “you must go— 
skip. Some one will be coming and if he 
catches you here there’ll be the devil to pay.” 
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The young man left immediately, saying he 
would return after the operation and that he 
would bring her a pendant. 

The dressy old gentleman Daruel had seen in 
the vestibule did not delay his appearance. 

“May I come in? Has the green-eyed mon- 
ster gone?” 

“He’s flown away,” said Arlette, imitating 
with her hand on the coverlet the flight of birds. 
“But I must introduce you. ... . My dear Doc- 
tor, I present my friend.” 

Daruel heard the name of a well-known 
motor-tire. Immediately the old man clasped 
on Arlette’s neck a string of faultless pearls. 

When she had succeeded in getting rid of 
him, she said to the surgeon: 

“I have convinced each of my friends that 
he is my heart’s love. This deception, which is 
not at all new, always works. Men are so 
stupid, you know, so credulous. In this way I 
get perfect tranquillity and splendid mainte- 
nance.” 

Daruel, with a smile which combined irony 
and sensuality, caressed like a connoisseur her 
smooth shoulders. He thought that life—a 
sinister farce for the unlucky—was privileged 
for some, and for a clairvoyant like himself it 
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was a royal masquerade. But the prospect of 
her operation was weighing on Arlette, and she 
said: 

“You're not going to kill me, anyway, are 
you, Doctor?” 

He answered her with a reassuring smile. 

“But you're going to hurt me, all the same. 
It won’t hurt very much, will it?” 

“Very, very little! Appendicitis nowadays 
is no more than an abscess.” 

“You won't spoil my little tummy too much, 
will you?” 

“T guarantee you an invisible scar.” 

Footsteps and a voice were heard in the hall; 
then the noise of the roller stretcher which was 
being wheeled along to take Arlette to the 
operating-room. 

“They are coming to get you, sweet. Have 
courage.” 

She threw her arms, the color of pearls, 
around his neck and at the same time begged 
him to look after her, promising him the reward 
he anticipated. 


Daruel began the operation at 12.15 and at 
12.35 he had finished. He hurried home; the 
second half of his day was quite as full of en- 
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gagements as the first. During luncheon, which 
he ate as though he were in the buffet of a 
railway station, the telephone rang incessantly. 
The butler answered. Putting down knife and 
fork, the surgeon hastily scratched the engage- 
ments on a paper pad. Many patients had 
already arrived before he had finished his coffee. 

The first one to be received was a rather 
pretty young woman whose expression betrayed 
profound concern. 

“Doctor,” she said to him, “JI know that you 
are an authority on cancer. One of your col- 
leagues insists I have that dreadful disease. 
Yes, that I have a cancer of the left breast. 
Oh, it’s so horrible. They’re going to operate, 
they’re going to remove my breast, but I can’t 
permit it. I want still to have hope. In a 
word, before consenting to . . . I should like 
very much to have your opinion. I shali follow 
your advice implicitly.” 

“Very well, madam.” 

The patient opened her waist, revealing a 
breast which Daruel began to examine. The 
worried woman followed the play of the expert 
and dexterous fingers and watched the silent 
lips and the unexpressive face, and as hope 
never completely abandons a soul, she waited, 
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trusting Daruel would not corroborate the 
diagnosis of the first surgeon. 

In a few minutes he ceased the examination 
and said to her, rather indifferently: 

“Madam, my colleague who advised you to 
have your breast removed is either an imbecile 
or a scoundrel and perhaps both. You have a 
slight inflammation, but no more cancer than 
the palm of my hand.” 

“Heavens! Can it be possible?” 

“T tell you the truth,” said Daruel. 

“But the surgeon to whom I first went is well 
known, you know; he is an authority.” 

“Really?” said Daruel, his curiosity whetted. 
“T should like to know his name.” 

“There is no reason why I should not tell it 
to you. It is Torsini.” 

Daruel suppressed a gesture of contempt 
with difficulty. 

“Very well, madam. Torsini is mistaken. 
He must have examined you superficially.” 

“Not at all. He’s seen me five times and 
even the date of the operation is fixed, my room 
in the clinic engaged.” 

“It is not for me, you understand, to charac- 
terize the ability of a colleague, but it is my 
privilege to characterize your state of health. 
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I merely say to you: Your fears are groundless. 
Keep both your breasts.” 

The patient knew that Torsini was not to be 
trusted, that Daruel was right. She knew also 
that he judged Torsini severely but wanted to 
excuse and absolve him from sinister motive, 
at least in her presence. Like a flash the hideous 
visions which were bearing down upon her dis- 
appeared. She felt boundless gratitude to him 
who had exorcised her demon. 

Daruel, cutting short her expressions of grati- 
tude, accompanied her to the door. He had 
participated but slightly in her fears and he 
experienced but little of her elation. 

Daruel, professionally scrupulous if emotion- 
ally callous, was indignant that Torsini, “the 
well-known surgeon, the authority,” should 
propose to mutilate uselessly an attractive 
young woman. As he knew better, he could 
have advised the operation only because of the 
fee. Daruel had for some time classed him 
with the charlatans. However, he had not be- 
lieved he could be so ruthless, so scoundrelly. 
He would relate the incident to Claude Man- 
ceaux, whom he was going to see later in the 
afternoon. What would be the reaction of this 
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impeccable man for whom surgery was literally 
sacerdotal ? 

Daruel opened the double doors which sepa- 
rated his consulting-room from the waiting- 
room. The consultations went on, there being 
a great variety of cases. He prided himself 
on not being a specialist. Naturally he did 
not take out tonsils nor did he extirpate in- 
grown toe nails. He left these trifles to his 
students. But, though he practiced major sur- 
gery, he did not limit himself to one wheel of 
the human machinery, even though it were an 
essential one. He agreed with Claude Man- 
ceaux that too-restricted specialization dwarfs 
the art, involutes the mind, and tends to deform 
character. His active and adventuresome mind 
would have been suffocated by specialization. 

When the last patient had gone Daruel 
looked through the window to see if his auto 
was waiting. The falling day gradually shut 
out the Avenue Malakoff and one could readily 
surmise that the temperature was dropping. 

He must go to a consultation in town. After- 
ward he would see his friend, Frémond, chemist 
of the Pasteur Institute, who like himself was 
studying cancer and who like himself and with- 
out greater success was attempting to inoculate 
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monkeys. Frémond, who was a little older 
than Daruel, having just had his forty-fourth 
birthday, was bringing out an anti-syphilitic 
vaccine. The surgeon was impatient to know 
the progress of this discovery which seemed 
assured. 

When he arrived at Frémond’s the clock was 
striking six. 

“T am late,” he said to him. “‘Pardonme. I 
was detained by a patient, a crazy old hen who 
broke the neck of her femur falling downstairs. 
She is very rich, so had no less than four pon- 
tiffs around her stump. Her heart’s all right, 
however, and the chances are she will recover. 
What a pity it is we are not authorized to 
expedite the departure of these cases to the 
beyond! One good hypodermic injection and 
everyone would be happy.” 

“Especially the heirs,” said the chemist, who 
disapproved of this barbarous language. “You 
see, old man, human life is always to be re- 
spected.” 

“A useful life, yes.” 

“No. Life without any adjective. Life. 
This mystery, this miracle.” 

Dropping the controversy, Daruel asked the 
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“What about your monkeys?” 

“Nothing doing. And yours?” 

“The same with mine.” 

Daruel and Frémond sighed. 

“Just think, in years to come,” said the chem- 
ist, “posterity will rail at our ignorance, at our 
faltering steps; cancer will be an old dragon 
with its teeth drawn, its claws clipped, tamed, 
crushed, perhaps even killed.” 

“Like diphtheria or typhoid.” 

“And like syphilis because we’ve got the dirty 
slut now. Just as infallibly as Jenner’s vac- 
cine immunizes against small-pox my vaccine 
immunizes against big-pox.” 

A shadow of disappointment displayed itself 
upon Daruel’s Cesarean mask. He deplored 
that Frémond should enter into immortality 
through the portico of a great discovery before 
him. The chemist continued: 

“However, my vaccine will not be the revo- 
lution it would have been had I discovered it 
ten years ago. Thanks to arsenobenzol, we are 
now able not only to strangle syphilis, but to 
cure it. Don’t you agree?” 

“Rather.” 

“It can even be aborted. ‘You remember 
those courageous experiments that Maison- 
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neuve, then Magian, made? They inoculated 
themselves with the secretion of a primary le- 
sion, and, employing arsenobenzol, they re- 
mained immune; and you recall also that series 
of experiments of Fournier, Guénot, Fourneau, 
and Navarro-Martin?” 

““Yes, indeed, but that does not detract from 
your merit,” said Daruel. “The scientists you 
have enumerated enfeebled the disease, but 
you’ve suppressed it.” 

“Yes, when my vaccine shall take its place 
in the pharmacopeeia, syphilis will be wiped off 
the face of the earth and poor humanity sur- 
rounded by enemies will have one less to con- 
tend with.” 

“You're a lucky man to be able to attach 
your name to an anti-syphilitic vaccine,” said 
the surgeon. 

“T am glad I discovered it; not that I rejoice 
in the glory for myself, but I am grateful that 
I have been able to help mankind.” 

In the mouth of Frémond this was not affec- 
tation. Daruel continued: 

“Shall I never find some remedy for cancer 
avnicht 324. 7 

He dared not formulate his ambitious 
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dream, which sought personal glory rather than 
his fellows’ welfare. 

“T believe,” said Frémond, “the drive against 
cancer will follow much the same course as the 
drive which has been successful with syphilis. 
It is not serumtherapy or vaccinetherapy which 
will deliver the first blows.” 

“You share Claude Manceaux’s opinion, 
then,” said Daruel. 

“By the way, how is your dear master?” 

“Ah, he has that disease which spares no 
one—old age. But his head does not bend. I 
planned to call on him to-day before dinner, 
but I am afraid I shan’t be able. I must go 
out to Courbevoie again to see a sweet little 
thing that I operated on this morning. I am 
keen to know how she is going on. . . . But 
we're getting away from the cancer question. 
When the subject was interrupted you were 
saying that one would counteract cancer first 
by means of medicine.” 

“Yes, I presume that before it is definitely 
overcome it will be made innocuous, and then 
a serum or an anti-cancer vaccine will give 
the coup de grace to the enfeebled monster. 
Possibly, however, serumtherapy will never 
play the slightest role in this scientific crusade, 
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for since the time of the immortal Pasteur, 
whose august ghost hovers over our laborato- 
ries, we see nothing but microbes. The truth 
to-day, the hazy and vacillating truth, is that 
we see cancer as an undisciplined cell against 
the organism, and we see it in its anarchic 
struggle winning inch by inch.” 

“The truth also is that when all is said and 
done we know nothing definite and specific 
about it.” 

“Nothing absolutely. Therefore we must go 
on seeking, working, experimenting . . .” 

Daruel got up. 

“T must leave you. I hope soon to see your 
name in big letters in the medical journals, and 
now I congratulate you with all my heart.” 

From his auto Daruel looked at the stars 
which had the cold glimmer of ice. The little 
garden of the clinic was covered with a thin 
coat of snow which crackled like satin beneath 
his boots. 

The Arlette of the evening was less tempt- 
ing than the Arlette of the noon; stupefied and 
nauseated by the chloroform, her malines night- 
cap surmounting her tangled hair, she moaned 
incessantly and frequently asked for the basin. 

When he found himself in his car again this 
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cold winter night, he realized that it was too 
late to go and greet his master, Claude Man- 
ceaux. 

“T shall go to-morrow without fail,” said he 
to himself. ‘Now I shall go home and dine 
as I lunched—top speed. Then I shall work 
like mad till midnight, and at midnight, ah, 
at midnight! What a life I lead! Varied, 
moving, exciting, exhausting even. Anyone ~ 
else it would wear out, but nothing seems to 
tire me. I must be built of reinforced concrete.” 

From nine until twelve o’clock Daruel pre- 
pared a paper for the Surgical Society. From 
his study he went to his dressing-room, where 
on a sofa was spread a strange fairy costume 
made of blue feathers. He put it on, looked 
at himself in the glass, and smiled an amused 
and vain smile. 

That night there was going to be a grand 
féte at Subrane’s—the ball of the Fairy Tales, 
and Daruel was going as Blue Bird. Frémond, 
the chemist, was one of Daruel’s two intimate 
friends; Subrane, the philosophic poet, was the 
other. 

At thirty-seven years of age Subrane’s hair 
was entirely white. Because of his youthful 
beardless face this white thatch did not make 
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one think of winter snow, but of apple trees 
in blossom. His physiognomy revealed a great 
variety of sentiment. The smile of the faun 
and the smile of the sprite were the common- 
est of his expressions. Sensuality and phantasy 
welled up in Subrane like a fountain. He 
displayed them in his books, and, thanks to 
an enormous fortune, in his life, of which he 
endeavoured to make a phantasy such as Moli- 
ére or Grimm might have conceived. 

Like Freud, he felt the sexual thrill in 
everything: in artistic creation, in philosophic 
construction, in scientific research. But the 
Frenchman avoided the insistence and pedantry 
of the Austrian doctor. 

Feeling as one with the universe, he, like 
the Hindu, blended himself with birds, trees, 
fountains, and the clouds. He felt no despair 
of dispersion or annihilation; he anticipated 
divine intoxication and amplification without 
measure. If he was the mirror of the cosmos, 
the cosmos was his echo. His pantheism 
attuned his personality to the infinite. 

Having studied the writings of the deepest 
thinkers and having meditated and dreamed 
upon them for a long time, he came to the 
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conclusion that pleasure is the goal of man. 
It is pleasure which invariably attracts us. It 
borrows, if necessary, heroic or severe appear- 
ances; pleasure is a siren that sings in libraries 
and laboratories; she was in the trenches of 
Verdun and long ago she was in the Coliseum 
of Rome, whose arena was planted with crosses 
and crowded with wild animals; and during 
the days of the Terror she was even on the 
gallows. We pursue pleasure constantly and 
we succeed even in distilling it from pain. 

Subrane got most of his from women and 
from ideas; but he had reverence neither for 
the one nor for the other. From the former 
he exacted only faultless figures, delightful 
skins, and abundant caresses; from the latter 
sinuosities and new sensations. Had he not 
great consideration for his mistresses and raised 
them at least to the rank of courtesans, he 
would have doubtless agreed with Rameau’s 
nephew, who said, “My ideas are my mis- 
tresses.” 

His books were devoted to praise of the 
beauties of the human body, to its delights 
and ecstasies; a pean of praise to healthy 
happy flesh. Saturated with the uglinesses 
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and miseries of the hospital, Daruel sometimes 
turned to Subrane’s books to revive his opti- 
mism. But it was not the author alone in 
Subrane which charmed him; the man, too, 
attracted him by the unexpectedness and bril- 
liancy of his speech, by the luxurious phantasy 
of his life. At the moment Subrane was dis- 
tracted from his love affairs by an important 
literary work. His household was adminis- 
tered by five women servants who received 
unusually high salaries for doing easy work: 
they brought him the mail, served his tea, put 
away the linen, arranged the flowers, spared 
him interruptions and annoyances of every 
kind, and in short stood between his work and 
pleasure and everything that sought to conflict 
with him. As soon as this book would be fin- 
ished the philosopher would dismiss his serving 
harem and would return to more highly spiced 
amours of better social circles. 

In Subrane’s home, his Parisian house, his 
Venetian palazzo, his Biscayan villa in Ci- 
boure, where entertainment followed entertain- 
ment, Daruel was like a second host and he 
enjoyed to the full Subrane’s princely hospital- 
ity. To-night he was getting ready for the 
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Fairy Tale ball and he was convinced that it 
would be amemorable party. __ 

Why should the surgeon recall the poor old 
woman he had neglected to operate on that 
morning, the very moment when he was leav- 
ing his cloak in the cloak-room, where a bevy 
of gilt-braided little pages were gathered? 
Why should he see her now, in his mind’s eye, 
lying on a bed of the Tillaux ward, convulsed . 
with pain? 

He entered the ballroom and the unpleasant 
memory and the distressing image forsook him. 

Subrane was Puss-in-Boots. Long feline 
whiskers bristled on his face. He greeted each 
of his guests with a smile and an appropriate 
word. ‘The decorations of the rooms and the 
entire arrangement evoked great enthusiasm. 

Against a wall one saw the side view of an 
old manor house after the style of Gustave 
Dore’s pictures. 

In the middle of the living-room Cinderella’s 
coach glistened. 

One of the galleries had been transformed 
into the forest of Hop-o’-My Thumb. There 
was a woodsman’s hut, and the seven-league 
boots were at the foot of an oak tree. They 
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were so large that two women who had entered 
them in jest were quite comfortable. 

The tragic closet of Bluebeard was also on 
view, with his unfortunate wives in blood- 
stained gowns hanging in a row. 

The suite of rooms so artistically trans- 
formed led to the conservatory, which Subrane 
had made into a landscape from dreamland. 

Two orchestras played soft, old-fashioned 
music. 

That he might get a better view of the deco- 
rations and of the party, Blue Bird sought 
refuge in one of the loggias which overlooked 
the room where the suave and brilliant Subrane 
greeted his guests. 

Invisible to them, Daruel saw pass before 
him Cinderella, the Ogre, the Beauty with 
Golden Hair, Prince Charming, Graciosa and 
Percinet, all the characters of Perrault, of 
Madame d’Aulnoy, and of Madame de Beau- 
mont. 

Peau d’Ane entered, but Peau d’Ane in 
threefold aspects portrayed by three sisters, 
dancers from the Opéra: Peau d’Ane dressed 
as the spirit of time, Peau d’ Ane as the spirit 
of sunshine and Peau d’Ane in beggar’s rags. 
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The Hind of the Forest sprang forth lop- 
ing: a graceful, hybrid, two-headed creature 
with pale neck surmounted with brown hair, 
whose beautiful dark face emerged beneath a 
helmet made from the head of the animal. 
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Chapter Two 


ONDAY morning when Daruel arrived 

at the hospital he noticed a man and a 

little girl both dressed in black, their heads 

bowed in grief. Ellen Flopesco whispered to 
him: 

“The husband and daughter of the peritoni- 
tis case.” 

“Is she dead?” 

“She died last night,” said the Roumanian 
girl, with tears in her eyes. 

Daruel felt uneasy; he had felt a premoni- 
tion of this at Subrane’s party. Would it have 
happened had he not handed the knife over 
to another? It was stupid of him to worry; 
his chief of clinic was a skillful surgeon and no 
mistake had been made; and after all one 
housewife more or less was really insignificant 
when one thought of the enormous sacrifice of 
lives in the war! 

Daruel did not tarry in the hospital; he was 
expected at Sainte-Anne Asylum, where he 
operated now and then in an effort to give a 
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new impulse to surgery of the nervous system 
and where he experimented boldly on the 
inmates. To-day he was going there with 
Subrane, who, curious of everything, was inter- 
ested in insanity. 

The two friends met at the door of the 
asylum. 

Immediately Daruel asked: 

“How is your charming cousin, the Hind of - 
the Forest?” 

“She’s gone back; she has returned to her 
Biscayan country. It seems to upset you a 
little, eh?” 

Daruel affected an indifference that he did 
not quite feel. During the Fairy Tale ball, 
Blue Bird had been quite attentive to Hind of 
the Forest, this relative of Subrane who lived 
with her father in Sare, a little village of the 
Basses-Pyrenées and who came but rarely to 
Paris. 

“She has a name,” said Daruel, “that I'll 
never be able to remember.” 

“Maitena, Maitena,” Subrane repeated to 
him. “It’s pretty and quite musical. “In the 
dialect of the country Maitena means most 
beloved.” 

“How old is she? Twenty-five?” 
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“All of thirty.” 

“Straight ?”” . 

“Just now, yes. There has been only one 
man in her life, an artist from Ciboure. They 
became engaged and they traded on the inti- 
macy betrothal afforded them. Maitena, in- 
dependent and uncompromising, says that the 
experience made her lose all interest in mar- 
Tiage.” 

“She paints a little, doesn’t she?” 

“Yes, landscapes and still life. She has 
great talent. She is particularly successful 
with grapes and plums. I want her to exhibit 
here in the Georges Petit or Bernheim gal- 
leries. But she won’t be persuaded; Maitena 
and her old father are frightfully provincial 
in their prejudices; they are professional 
Basques. The daughter lends her talent only 
to local institutions; the father finds his great- 
est pleasure in the mountains through which he 
roams in his carriage and he never misses a 
game of pelote.” 

The surgeon and the philosopher had reached 
the asylum. Subrane noticed on the wall a 
medallion of the famous alienist Magnan who 
for years had been director of the asylum. He 
had substituted kind treatment for coercive and 
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harsh measures and he came to be called “‘bene-: 
factor of the insane.” 

The present medical director had begun his 
consultation. With elbows resting on a table, 
he was questioning a shrew who, with pointed 
nose and gaping eyes, looked like an angry hen. 
Daruel and Subrane took seats. 

“Tf I understand you right, madam,” the © 
alienist was saying, “everyone in your house 
from the ground-floor to the fifth story is 
against you.” 

“If it were only in the house, Doctor!” the 
shrew replied. ‘“The whole district hates me 
and is plotting to murder me.” 

“Really, the whole district?” 

“It’s the truth I’m telling you. At night the 
mob gathers on my landing. I hear their 
insults and their threats. At times they even 
try to push my door open.” 

The doctor asked, insidiously : 

“And what do you do then? Do you remain 


in bed? Surely not; you get up and answer 
them?” 
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The shrew lowered her aggressive beak-like 
nose. 
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“You get up, open your door and in your 
turn you insult your enemies.” 

The long nose assented. 

“And are you content with insults?” 

“But don’t you see, Doctor, I am only a 
woman, a poor old woman and at times there 
are thousands of them after me. Yesterday I 
was obliged to . . .” 

The big nose was now frightened. 

The doctor spoke for her. 

“T know, you took a revolver and shot three 
times down the stairway and three shots 
through the window.” 

Searching for an alibi, the old woman said: 

“But no one was hurt, Doctor, no one... . 
I am not really bad, and my enemies are foxy, 
cunning, and cowardly. They know how to 
hide when it is necessary.” 

“All right,” said the doctor, “we are going 
to save you from their plots. You will be 
perfectly safe here; no one will insult you, no 
one will disturb your nights or try to poison 
your food.” 

She corrected him promptly: 

“I never said they put poison in my grub, 
only lice and cockroaches.” 

“You are right,” said the doctor. “But 
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whether it be poison or cockroaches, here at 
Sainte-Anne you will be served nothing but 
good, wholesome, clean food.” And with a 
movement of the head he told the nurse to take 
the deranged woman out. 

When she had left the room he commented 
on the case: 

“This woman is an example of the persecu- 
tory type turned persecutor. At first this sort 
of insanity is harmless, but it becomes danger- 
ous later. At first this poor woman created 
for herself imaginary enemies, then she feared 
them and sought to flee from them. Finally 
her fear was transformed into the need of 
defending herself by attacking and of reveng- 
ing herself, and she took the offensive. Do you 
follow the process?” 

Daruel asked his confrére: 

“What else are you going to show us?” 

He replied: 

“You, Daruel, know all my interesting sub- 
jects, but this is Monsieur Subrane’s first visit 
here and I suppose there is much he would like 
to see.” 

“If so I shall intrust him to you while I 
operate on your two patients.” 

The alienist agreed. 
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“Tl see you in three quarters of an hour,” 
Daruel said to Subrane. 

When the alienist was alone with Subrane he 
invited him to follow him. 

They entered a women’s ward; most of the 
beds were occupied. From one of them there 
came rapturous cries and loving calls. An old 
hag with an ecstatic face was falling into rap- 
tures: 

“My darling! My love!” she mewed. 

Her arms, black and gnarled like those of 
Satan, were thrust out toward Subrane, whose 
young face and striking white hair seemed to 
attract her. 

The doctor said: 

“Erotic delirium.” 

They gave a passing glance to this repellant 
parody of lust and went on. 

As thawing had set in, a few of the demented 
women were in the courtyard. A young epi- 
leptic patient huddled on a bench had her 
forehead girded by a leather cushion to protect 
it against bruises and wounds when the: next 
attack threw her to the ground. Another, tem- 
porarily liberated from her curse, was skipping 
rope, humming. 

The doctor said to Subrane: 
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“Do you remember a woman of the demi- 
monde famous in 1914: Mado Grésyl?” 

“Mado Grésyl? Yes, I do. A pretty 
blonde.” 

The alienist replied: 

“Look at her, your pretty blonde.” 

Mado Grésyl had become an ugly creature, 
stupefied by the abuse of drugs. 

Raising her chin with one hand, the doctor 
spread her nostrils with the fingers of the other 
and showed the raw nasal chambers corroded 
by cocain. 

She tried to walk away; he did not stop her, 
but said to Subrane: 

“She is paying dearly for her passion for 
cocain; she was loved, she was wealthy; now 
she has not a cent and no one cares for her.” 

A cry pierced the air. 

“The epileptic woman is having an attack,” 
said the doctor. 

Subrane, who was saddened by the sight, 
fled from the treacherous garden. He took 
refuge in a refectory where two queer crea- 
tures were laying the table. One was a young 
giant, a mountain of a woman with grotesquely 
swollen muscles and tissues, a Babel tower of 
lard; the other, a dwarf with enormous eyelids, 
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wore a bonnet awry which revealed a cranium 
entirely bald, as though shaven. 

Subrane was about to speak to them when 
the alienist said: 

“It’s useless; they are deaf and dumb.” 

The bloated giant and the bald dwarf 
looked at them with terror in their eyes. 

Suddenly the dwarf made the refectory 
vibrate with a terrible laughter, prompted by 
some hallucination, and dropped a pile of 
dishes, which broke in pieces on the tile floor. 

“Let’s go and take a look in the men’s ward,” 
the doctor suggested to his famous visitor. 

They again passed through the ward where 
the old hag was tirelessly in raptures, consumed 
by her erotic delirium. Her body writhed and 
twisted as if it were the prey of a legion of 
invisible demons. 

In the men’s pavilion an adolescent with tor- 
tured face, day-dreaming on a stool at the foot 
of his bed, excited Subrane’s curiosity. 

“Dementia precox,”’ said the physician. 

They questioned him, and the young man 
said he was the victim of inexplicable plots, 
that he was an instrument of occult forces. 
His haggard eyes, his halting breath, revealed 
his panic. 
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“J shall never be able to understand 
the things that have happened to me,” said 
he while his teeth chattered. Subrane, too, 
touched by the unknown and the supernatural, 
felt the great fear, and he shivered. 

The alienist said to Subrane: 

“Daruel will soon be through. Let’s go to 
my office and wait for him, and there I shall 
give you some details of the patients you have 
seen... 

Subrane replied: 

“While we are at it can’t you show me some 
raving lunatics?” 

The doctor smiled: 

“Raving lunatics? Why, we have no 
others. All the inmates of this dormitory 
belong to the so-called ‘disturbed insane.’ ” 

Subrane was astonished that they should not 
be in padded cells or at least in strait-jackets. 

But the alienist put him right, saying: 

“Since Magnan’s time lunatics have not been 
isolated nor put in restraining sheets. They are 
put to bed; bed has taken the place of cell and 
jacket. A prolonged stay in bed is the best 
remedy for lunatics. . . . There is also, you 
know, surgical therapy of which Daruel is an 
advocate. I don’t deny that I scarcely believe 
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in it or that in my opinion it causes useless 
pain. When I see Daruel making large tre- 
phine openings of our patients’ skulls which 
lay bare their brains I always think, uncon- 
sciously, of primitive man who opened with a 
silex stone the crania of the ‘possessed’ to lib- 
erate them from the demon which tormented 
them. Between you and me, surgery for insan- 
ity is a retrograde movement rather than a 
forward step. I must say, however, that it does 
make a noise in the world, and it helps fill 
medical bulletins and newspapers.” 

His attack on Daruel had been straight from 
the shoulder. This disciple of the merciful 
Magnan did not approve of the rash and impe- 
rious conduct of the ambitious and fearless 
surgeon. Subrane’s sensuousness made him 
nearly as sensitive to the sufferings of others 
as he was to his own, and he agreed with the 
alienist. 

On the way back from Sainte-Anne he said 
to Daruel: | 

“After all, what do you accomplish by your 
operations on these lunatics? Do you cure any 
of them? Would it not be better to leave them 


alone?” 
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Daruel, sensing Subrane’s antagonism, 
became angry: 

“T see you’ve been quickly converted to the 
Magnan idea. What an invention to put luna- 
tics to bed! It is simply foolishness. Now 
that medicine has invented the idea of confine- 
ment to bed, it slumbers peacefully upon a soft 
pillow. But once again surgery will make up 
its deficiency. What is insanity, anyway? No 
one knows specifically. All that we know 
about it or pretend to know is conjectural. It 
may be that insanity is caused by compression 
of the brain in the rigid bony box called the 
skull. Now starting from this hypothesis, I 
relieve the compression by operation. I make 
a flap of part of the skull, turn it back, and 
uncover the brain. Then I carefully examine 
its surface and investigate the consistency of 
the meninges. If they are thickened I remove 
the induration and sometimes I even go so far 
as to puncture the brain substance. I then 
replace the bone and skin flaps, which unite 
readily because I am very careful to conserve 
their pedicles.” 

This tinkering with the supreme organ of 
man, the organ in which resides man’s genius, 
frightened Subrane. To be sure, Daruel’s 
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experiments were made only on disordered 
brains. 

Silence reigned for a few minutes in the car- 
riage in which the two friends were returning, 
then Daruel said, abruptly: 

“The lunatic and epileptic that I operated on 
just now give me the subject for a sensational 
communication that I shall soon make to the 
Academy of Medicine.” 

The surgeon was looking at Subrane with an 
air of satisfaction. 
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ARUEL had the air of one who is sure 
that he will be received when he said to 
Claude Manceaux’s servant: 

“How is your master to-day?” 

“Same as usual—so-so.”’ 

The servant helped the visitor remove his 
overcoat and said: 

“T shall tell him you are here.” 

Daruel entered the sa/on where many beauti- 
ful objects which had been collected slowly, 
chosen with care, and arranged without pre- 
tense were displayed. He admired particularly 
the Venetian chandelier, a cluster of cut and 
colored glass and the little shelves covered with 
statuettes. 

He always experienced pleasurable emotion 
when he entered this room to await the arrival 
of Claude Manceaux. And he was as much 
impressed by /e mattre to-day as he was when 
he first began to learn surgery from him. In 
those days Claude Manceaux had a full face 
aureoled with a short, fine, blond beard, porce- 
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lain-blue eyes and a fine, big, solid body. His 
appearance was at once majestic and debonair; 
he came down from Olympus to succor suffer- 
ing humanity. His patients were neither cases 
nor numbers; they were human beings to be 
comforted, to be consoled, to be cured. Even 
to the hopeless and to the most apprehensive 
his voice had an inflection and a tone that was 
nearly paternal. 

Claude Manceaux belonged to that group of 
savants who lifted medicine and surgery from 
the level of commerce. 

He had been the friend of Pasteur and 
Charcot; of Potain the apostle and Dieulafoy 


' the aristocrat; of Farabeuf the extraordinary 


genius who resembled the inspired musician 
Offenbach; and he had been in cordial and 
friendly competition with Terrier, ' yet sensi- 
tive to his skepticism and his bitter tongue; 
and with Tillaux the Rabelaisian colossus; and 
with Guyon and Reclus. Several text-books 
and many memoirs, an arsenal of instruments 
and a great number of operative procedures 


- devised or perfected by him, would carry his 


name securely to posterity. 
Burdened with disease, he had made up his 
mind to withdraw from his professorship before 
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the stipulated age. He might have been able, 
by taking great care of himself, to go on prac- 
ticing and teaching, but he recalled the saying 
of his mattre, Verneuil: “I want to step from 
my chair, not to fall from it.” And like Ver- 
neuil he had stepped from his, and with a firm 
step, too. 

His was a sad old age, and the twilight of 
his life was clouded. Death, which by some ~ 
inexplicable caprice spared this old man, had 
claimed the beloved companion younger than 
he, while his only son had died at forty. 
Under these bereavements he displayed the 
resignation of Epictetus. Thus one venerated 
in Claude Manceaux the great surgeon and the 
sublime stoic. He was a man whose intelli- 
gence and character harmonized, whose life and 
career were in accord. He was a rare example 
and an edifying spectacle—a man who elevated 
and redeemed humanity. 

He entered bent, tottering, his face incred- 
ibly emaciated and pale under the black cap 
trimmed with astrakhan which Daruel in his 
worship for him had copied for his own use. 

At first glance, because of his pallor 
and transparency, Claude Manceaux gave the 
impression of a ghost. But he spoke with a 
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clear and distinct voice, and no matter what 
the subject of conversation was, he attacked 
it from an original standpoint. Claude Man- 
ceaux now was only a mind. 

Daruel observed him apprehensively as he 
sat in his customary seat, a big Louis XIV 
chair, for he looked as if he were going to fade 
away. 

The disciple, a master himself now, ques- 
tioned Claude Manceaux about his health and 
Claude Manceaux enumerated his complaints. 

He stopped and said, quite abruptly: 

“But, my dear fellow, I ought not to trouble 
you with such recitation. At my age, when 
one is no longer good for anything, what does 
health matter? What does life matter? One 
has seen enough, indeed one has seen too much. 
When one ceases to play even a trifling role one 
should get off the stage.” 

“A trifling role! What do you mean? 
Don’t you realize, cher maitre, that you are the 
pride and the honor of every one of us who 
knows how to handle a knife?” said Daruel. 

Claude Manceaux made a movement of the 
head as if in protest: . 

“Yes, yes,’ continued Daruel, “you are use- 
ful to us by your counsel, your serenity, your 
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healthy and robust intelligence, though it is in 
an ailing body, and youare . . .” 

“My boy, don’t you believe it would have 
been much better to have died in harness, 
to have gone off like a shot rather than to die 
inch by inch? You know sometimes I envy 
Berger, who was struck down with apoplexy 
in his ward and who succumbed surrounded 
by his patients and his students .. . and 
Lucas-Championniere whose call came at the 
Academy of Sciences . . . even Guinard and 
Pozzi, both assassinated by lunatics. . . . Nev- 
ertheless, this life which is treating me so 
unkindly in my last days, I love it and I shall 
give it up with great regret. Does it astonish 
you to hear me say that? It astonishes every- 
body. My servants and my nurse wonder what 
possible pleasure a suffering old man without 
family can find on this earth. What’s left to 
him save to buy his ticket and start on his 
last journey? But life interests me. Why? 
Because it is the only reality that we know. 
When a man who has suffered atrociously 
dies people say ‘he is happier now.’ What an 
absurdity! He is not happier, for he can’t 
realize the surcease of pain and he has lost con- 
sciousness of the world. Ah, my dear Daruel, 
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better pain with hope illogical, absurd and 
groundless as it is, than the insensibility of 
annihilation! . . . Then too the battle, or bet- 
ter said, the succession of battles that we have 
to fight from the time of our birth to the end. 
Is it not the most extraordinary struggle, the 
most prodigious of all adventures? How are 
we weaklings and pygmies able to resist the 
innumerable enemies that assail us? There are 
diseases of infancy and of childhood, diseases 
of maturity and of oldage! And there are acci- 
dents: death finds a hiding-place in a draught 
and in a drop of water. So much so that 
sometimes thirty years of existence seem to me 
almost a miracle. Then, my boy, the older and 
the weaker one gets the more doubtful does 
victory become. It is something of a feat to 
live then, and if one succeeds it has some of 
the qualities of a thrilling performance. Each 
new day of my old age furnishes me a new 
astonishment. Thanks to much care, I keep 
going. Shall I win to-day? . . . You can see 
how captivating it is!” 

Claude Manceaux became silent. A passing 
truck made the Venetian chandelier and the 
Saxony porcelain marquis and shepherdesses 
tinkle. 
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Soon he began again: 

“And then I cannot give in to Death, whom I 
have faced so long and from whose jaws I have 
snatched so many human beings. I am the 
irreconcilable enemy of Death. Now that she 
is after me, I am fighting her with the same 
valor and determination that I formerly fought 
for my patients. Death has been my enemy 
too long for me to welcome her now with open. 
arms. Habit of old formation, and deep- 
rooted rivalry, will compel me to fight her to 
tions Fences Ra 

After this explanation Claude Manceaux, 
who, like all old men, liked to reminisce, spoke 
of his past: 

“You who were born after aseptic surgery 
was already accepted cannot sufficiently appre- 
ciate your luck. Daruel, my dear boy, I knew 
surgery before antisepsis. I knew it when 
erysipelas, lymphangitis, phlegmon, and septi- 
cemia followed the slightest operation. Now 
you know it scarcely exists. A man who had 
a thigh or even a leg amputated rarely lived. 
Velpeau declared at the Academy of Medicine 
that any surgeon who performed an ovariotomy 
or a laparotomy was a criminal and should be 
condemned by law, and Nelaton promised a 
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gold statue to him who would prevent post- 
operative septic infection. The gold statue was 
earned by Pasteur and Lister.” 

“You've earned it, too, mon cher mai- 
tre,’ Daruel exclaimed. ‘‘You outwitted the 
microbe and you foreshadowed bacteriology by 
insisting upon meticulous cleanliness. In cer- 
tain hospitals did they not once operate on 
living beings with the same instruments that 
had just been used for necropsies, a sort of 
morbid rehearsal ?” 

Shaking his silver-and-ivory head, Claude 
Manceaux deprecated modestly Daruel’s praise 
and said: 

“But this asepsis which performs miracles 
has its disadvantages and its dangers. Pro- 
foundly lowering as it does the ratio of deaths 
following operation, it tempts the surgeon into 
opening unwisely and cutting haphazardly. 
Assured, in theory at least, that he won’t kill 
his patient, he cuts him to pieces with a light 
heart. Instead of serving as the supreme means 
of cure, operation is now like a means of inves- 
tigation, a sort of autopsy on living beings. 
But the knife is a dangerous weapon and to 
have recourse to it is somewhat to admit one’s 
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Daruel interpolated: 

“Tt is all the more tempting to open a sus 
picious stomach or a kidney, for, even though 
a tumor or a stone is not found, the man who 
wields the knife will get a few banknotes just 
the same.” 

“Let us not discuss these contemptible vil- 
lains of our profession. Our confréres who take 
advantage of antisepsis in order to operate when ~ 
it is not absolutely necessary seem guilty 
enough to me; they torture human flesh either 
because they are unable to make a diagnosis or 
from sheer curiosity.” 

Daruel felt embarrassed. Fees never in- 
fluenced him; he scarcely ever operated to facili- 
tate or corroborate the diagnosis, but he often 
operated with thirst of knowledge and desire to 
astonish. 

He was trying now to justify his excessive 
zeal : 

“Yet, cher maitre, surgery must progress 
and consequently surgeons should not be too 
timid.” 

“On condition,’ said Claude Manceaux, 
“that they never forget what they have in their 
hands—the life and the welfare of their fellow- 
men; that they never lose the sense of profound 
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responsibilities. Personally I never made dur- 
ing my whole career a serious decision without 
first asking myself: “What would you do if it 
were your wife? If it were your son? ” 

“The scrupulous surgeon that you were,” 
said Daruel, “could not make a penny in this 
age. To succeed we must be either business 
men or virtuosos.”’ 

“True enough,” Claude Manceaux replied. 
“Many modern surgeons work on the human 
body as the cabinet-maker works on wood, as 
the blacksmith works on iron. Others perform 
an operation as they would play a great piece 
of music on the violin or the piano. There is 
no human pity in their preoccupations.” 

“But don’t you believe,” continued Daruel, 
“that sensibility is harmful to surgery? In our 
art one must dare. By shedding blood with a 
bold hand we serve, and we save. Future gen- 
erations will profit from our present daring. 
Our imprudent experiments, even the char- 
latanism of to-day, are laying the foundations 
of important discoveries for mankind.” 

“Perhaps so,” replied Claude Manceaux, 
“but do not butcher your unhappy contempo- 
raries with the intention of curing those who 
will live two centuries hence.” 
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He smiled in his short beard strewn with 
silver. Before letting Daruel go he questioned 
him on the results of his cancer studies. 

“No decisive results yet,” replied the sur- 
geon. “We are not advancing much in the 
path you blazed for us, dear master.” 


As he drew near his private clinic where he 
knew he would find Arlette convalescing and in ~ 
a mood to listen to his badinage, Daruel 
thought: “I am the pioneer who dares all, and 
Claude Manceaux, the great surgeon of the 
past, is liberal enough not to condemn the 
present or the future, but he mistrusts it just 
the same. Perhaps I am too audacious, but he 
carried conservatism to excess. Thus in the 
‘Meistersingers’ the old and wise Hans Sachs 
admires and indulges impetuous Walther de 
Stolzing.”’ 
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iss OVERNOR, at last, Dioscorides has got 
att 

Impetuously the chief of clinic announced 
the important news to Daruel as he arrived in 
his office one morning. 

“Are you quite sure?” asked the surgeon. 

Both men hurried to the laboratory; there 
Daruel hastened to the chimpanzee. 

He was delighted: 

“Thickening of the skin—fissure formation. 
. . . Ah, it’s taking at last!” 

Dioscorides was in truth doing Daruel the 
favor of having cancer. 

“Tt is a big step forward,” Frémond con- 
gratulated him when he heard the good news, 
immediately, by telephone. 

And Frémond was pleased for science and 
for his friend. He had none of the jealous 
feeling Daruel had had when the chemist told 
him of the discovery of anti-syphilitic vaccine. 

Among Daruel’s patients that afternoon was 
the woman who had a month before consulted 
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him, believing she had a cancer of the breast 
when in reality she had only a benign inflam- 
mation. 

He had relieved her anxiety then and dis- 
missed her reassured, but she was back now as 
apprehensive as the first time she consulted him. 

“T am just as worried as I can be,” she said 
to Daruel. ‘When I came to you the first time 
one of your colleagues, Doctor Torsini. .. . 

“I have a good memory, madam. Torsini 
wanted to remove one of your breasts and I 
dissuaded you, inasmuch as the breast . . .” 

“That’s it exactly. Well, although I do 
have such faith in your diagnosis and such high 
regard for your judgment, there remained a 
small doubt in my mind and this doubt has 
gradually increased. Because (you won’t be 
angry, Doctor, will you?) though you are an 
authority, one of the most eminent, too, so is 
Torsini. Furthermore, I have known him for 
a long time. Now I don’t know which of you 
to believe.” 

Daruel’s pride was hurt and he said, sternly: 

“You went back to see Torsini.” 

“That is to say ... I met him quite by 
chance and he scolded me for putting off such 
a necessary operation. He warned me that 
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should I wait much longer, the disease would 
develop .. .” 

-Daruel was astounded at Torsini’s turpitude. 
The young minx he had recently married, from 
sheer weakness and lust, must indeed be an 
expensive proposition to make him stoop to such 
villainy! But Daruel would not allow this 
crime to be perpetrated. Although he had no 
need of further enlightenment, he would again 
examine this poor woman, so tragically divided 
between two opinions, and this time he would 
convince her that the operation was absolutely 
unnecessary. If he were unable to tear her 
from the fascination Torsini exercised over her, 
then he would go to the charlatan himself and 
make him release his grip on her. 

To tell the truth, Torsini and his wife (wha 
had until recently been a music-hall chorus 
girl) would become his implacable enemies. 
The surgeon was vindictive, violent, and in- 
fluential; the ex-chorus girl was a cat. This 
consideration prompted Daruel to act pru- 
dently. He regretted his prudence promptly. 
Rather earn the enmity of the pair than let 
Torsini butcher this healthy breast. 

He asked the woman to open her dress. He 
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examined her breast as he had done a month 
before, and then said: 

“Madam, you haven’t a trace of cancer.” 

Contrary to what had taken place before, 
the woman was not elated. She was not con- 
vinced, and even though she were tempted to 
accept the reassuring diagnosis, how could she 
get rid of Torsini? He would pursue her, 
frighten her, and drag her to the operating 
table. Anxious and upset as she was, in her 
state of hypnosis, she had nearly wished that 
Daruel would this time discover a cancer. It 
would have ended intolerable disputes and un- 
certainties—she would be operated on. . . and 
left in peace. She was like those innocent pris- 
oners who, tired of cross-examinations and hav- 
ing a sacred horror of justice, pretend they are 
guilty. 

She said: 

“Whom can I trust? You? Torsini?” 

Daruel answered with laconic authority: 

“Me. Down in your heart you know it, but 
you are afraid . . .” 

She was rubbing her pale face with her 
hands. 

“You are afraid of Torsini, and you don’t 
dare tell him that you have consulted another 
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surgeon who. . . All right, I’ll speak to him 
myself andI .. .” 

She became frantic: 

“Oh, don’t, please, I beg of you! Promise 
me you will never . . .” 

“Why should I promise? Torsini is mis- 
taken.” (Daruel did not dare use another 
term more fitting and more severe.) “I shall 
show him his error and I shall spare you . . .” 

But the woman was pathetic in her insistence 
that he should never mention this discussion of 
the case to his colleague. 

“In this case, madam,” said Daruel, “what 
do you decide? You don’t want a useless 
operation, I suppose.”’ 

“Ts it really useless?” said the bewildered 
patient. 

Daruel was brutal: 

“Go and be butchered if it amuses you. 
Take your pleasure where you find it, as every- 
one else does.” 

The woman went away. 

As Daruel washed his hands in a silver basin 
bearing his initials—the gift of a grateful 
patient who also loved him—he thought he had 
done his full duty. Obstinate creature! The 
fool! The idea of not accepting his diagnosis, 
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of suspecting his infallibility! However, this 
woman, torn between the contradictory opin- 
ions of two well-known surgeons, was excusable 
in her doubt. It was easy to understand her 
confusion. On the other hand, she bent under 
the dominancy of Torsini. She was his thing 
to such an extent that she would offer her 
breast to the knife. Perhaps, though, on think- 
ing it over, she would recover some energy, ~ 
regain some reason; she might resist and escape. 


In addition to his other duties Daruel was 
oftentimes called upon to give expert testimony. 
In this way he frequently exposed the stupidi- 
ties and cupidities of his professional brethren. 
At that very moment he was concerned in an 
affair in which the participants belonged to the 
medical dregs. 

Doctor Bignol had operated on a young girl 
for appendicitis; she died; her parents, wealthy 
restaurant-keepers of the Villette quarter, had 
lodged a complaint against him. The autopsy 
was to take place that afternoon and the man 
who was to make it had asked Daruel, an old 
friend, to be present. 

“T anticipate something out of the ordinary,” 
he had said to him, “a thunderbolt which will 
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interest and amuse you and may illuminate 
your religion.” 

The man incriminated was of bad repute. 
Bignol belonged to a little group composed of 
two physicians, two surgeons, an obstetrician, 
and two pharmacists. They had been staked 
in their hospital venture by a group of Shylock 
financiers who had bought a clinic near the 
Gare du Nord and appointed the staff with the 
understanding that the doctors would share in 
the profits. 

“You must see that we get so much a year 
out of it. That’s all—go to it.” 

Consequently the staff drugged and cut as 
much as they dared; if they had been able to 
do it they would have thrust illness upon the 
entire population in order that they might profit 
by it. 

Daruel knew Bignol slightly. He was a 
short man, plump of face and figure, who 
looked neither intelligent nor dangerous—a 
rascal sure enough, but rather a stupid and 
weak one. His associates looked more sinister 
and were more culpable. So far as their clinic 
was concerned, Daruel could easily imagine 
what it was like. A dirty, tumbled-down house 
in a densely populated street; behind its un- 
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washed windows, with soiled woolen draperies, 
he could picture a pale patient, an orderly with 
the face of a convict, a nurse looking like an 
Apache; a cut-throat den where prostituted 
medicine solicited passers-by and where mur- 
derous surgery peeped through the blinds. 

Even a preliminary examination of the body 
of the young girl who had died as a result of 
the operation performed by Dr. Bignol satisfied 
Daruel that the surgeon had been at least 
clumsy, but when the autopsy had been com- 
pleted, the principal examination having been 
made by his colleague, he received a surprise 
much greater than even he had anticipated. 

“No operation for appendicitis was per- 
formed on this girl,” announced the pathologist 
in a positive tone. 

Daruel pointed in amazement to the appen- 
dix which had supposedly been removed and 
which was preserved in a jar of alcohol. 

“She could not possibly have had two appen- 
dices,”’ he exclaimed. 

The other doctor smiled and Daruel under- 
stood at once what had happened. The bun- 
gling Bignol had lost his nerve when the actual 
moment to operate had arrived and had sewn 
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up the incision, leaving his unfortunate victim 
to perish. 

He had then exhibited an appendix, pre- 
served as a specimen, as proof that he had com- 
pleted the operation. 

“T will see to it,” said Daruel, “that this 
case is reported in such a way that the judges 
will not be able to ignore the facts and will 
realize their importance.” 

“And you will be right. Medical morality 
lessens day by day, and we who cherish our 
reputations as honorable men must drive out 
without mercy the scoundrels who are lowering 
our profession.” 

“As a matter of fact,’’ continued Daruel, 
“fake operations are no new thing. Claude 
Manceaux has told me of certain unscrupulous 
surgeons of years ago who made a practice of 
carrying in their pockets gallstones which they 
would pretend to have extracted from their vic- 
tims when they failed to find one while operat- 
ing.” 

Daruel and his companion left the hall of 
the morgue where lay the unhappy remains of 
that seventeen-year-old child. 

The same evening Daruel wrote his report. 
He embodied in it a stern indictment against 
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those butchers in whose fingers the surgeon’s 
knife becomes a cleaver. 


This report was not finished in one sitting. 
It was abandoned many times, then taken up 
again. Daruel was distracted from it by many 
other occupations. 

The day he finished it he had to attend a 
charity fair. Many of the ladies in charge of - 
booths were wives and daughters of important 
members of the faculty. Daruel would avail 
himself of the opportunity, by display of gal- 
lantry and expenditure of money, to advance 
his candidacy for the rosette of the Legion of 
Honor and for membership in the Academy of 
Medicine. Undoubtedly among these ladies 
there would be some who would not be insen- 
sitive to his good looks and to his celeb- 
Titye. wae 

No sooner had he entered the hall and mixed 
with the fashionable crowd than he began to 
receive sweet and disinterested smiles. He was 
called by this one with baubles, he was accosted 
by that one with flowers. Ellen Flopesco and 
Gervaise Lévy-Coblentz, who were assisting 
Madame Lunule, wife of the dean, made entic- 
ing but furtive and timid advances to him. 
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But he only noticed the dean’s wife; it was in 
her salon that professors and Academicians were 
made. 

Madame Lunule was a voluminous, an- 
achronous beauty of Louis XIV style, a cumber- 
some antique; she radiated an unalterable beat- 
itude, and her greatest pleasure was to speak 
of herself and of those who belonged to her. 
She was as full of optimism as the skies of 
Tunis and of Morocco are of blue. Indeed, 
she was saturated with it. 

“Doctor, it gives me great pleasure to tell 
you that my delightful niece . . .” 

He did not listen to what followed, but pre- 
tended to be delighted. He kissed her fat 
wrinkled hand after having put into it a most 
generous contribution; then he withdrew under 
the disappointed glances of the Misses Lévy- 
Coblentz and Flopesco. 

A buzzing of chatter, of laughter, of ejacu- 
lations made the booth over which Madame 
Torsini presided, aided by several frivolous 
young things, resemble an aviary. 

She called flippantly to the surgeon: 

“Hey, young man, come here!” 

When he was near she said to him: 
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“You mustn’t try to slide out of here without 
giving up any cash.” 

Unlike the majority of women who, becom- 
ing “decent” after leading irregular lives, lean 
backward in an effort to conceal their low 
origins, Madame Torsini, once secure in mar- 
tiage and in good society, displayed hers bla- 
tantly. 

Daruel looked at her. The bobbed hair 
parted on the side, a face that reminded him 
of a perverted college boy or of a bell-hop at 
Maxim’s and her sultana arms laden with many 
and costly bracelets tempted him; but almost 
immediately she repelled him: how many of 
these bracelets testified to the unscrupulous 
conduct of her husband? And among the num- 
ber was there not one that had been bought with 
a shockingly butchered breast? Was it this 
large diamond band, or these three big rubies 
that looked like three drops of blood? 

Noticing that Daruel was looking at her 
jewels, Madame Torsini said to him: 

“Are you admiring my husband’s latest 
gift?” 

“Rather,” he replied, laconically. 

He withdrew without another word, leaving ° 
her astonished and hurt. 
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Shortly after he met the Torsinis at a big 
dinner given by Dean Lunule. 

Torsini resembled an Oriental sorcerer 
dressed as a European, with crooked nose, cajol- 
ing and dominating eyes, saffron. skin, small 
pointed beard dyed black, and claw-like nails. 

Daruel was seated next to Madame Torsini 
at table. She wore all her bracelets and the 
diamond band with the ruby drops glistened 
below her left elbow. 

The ex-chorus girl attacked Daruel at once: 

“See here, do you realize that you acted like 
a boor at the fair on Thursday? You went 
away without saying a word and filed like a 
zebra without buying a penny’s worth.” 

If Madame Torsini did not deny her origins, 
she was constantly under the impression that 
they were held against her nevertheless and 
that one failed in courtesy and respect to her 
because she had appeared on the Alhambra 
stage in epileptiform songs and dances. For 
this reason, although she spoke like a fish-wife, 
she exacted—at least in society—more consid- 
eration than a Rohan-Chabot. 

Daruel, seeing that she had a grudge against 
him and fearing her as much as he did her hus- 
band, apologized for his conduct, blaming it 
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on an incurable absent-mindedness which he 
cooked up for the occasion. 

He said: 

“Dear lady, don’t be angry. I shall make 
amends. To-morrow you shall receive twice 
the amount that I should have given you the 
day of the fair.” 

The pretty and chéc street gamin, the seduc- 
tive bell-hop of Maxim’s, smiled at Daruel, — 
and her expression showed that he was for- 
given. 

Meanwhile Torsini, sitting on the left of the 
hostess, whose low-neck gown revealed a rosy 
strawberries-and-cream bosom, was _ holding 
forth for the benefit of all the guests. He was 
telling about a recent visit he had made to the 
United States to see what they were doing in 
surgery over there. At all the leading univer- 
sities he had been received like a prince; he had 
made notes of everything which would make 
surgery more expeditious and more effective. 

Raising a dogmatic claw, he said: 

“We are a tired nation. Our science shows 
all the signs of lassitude, of what I may call 
general asthenia. Ah! We’ve so much to learn 
from them over there!” 

Madame Lunule encouraged him by approv- 
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ing nods of her banally. beautiful, tiringly 
affable head. 

On the right of the hostess a senile member 
of the Institute, in which the dean was plotting 
to get a seat, ate with the help of a servant. 
Madame Lunule saw to it that the servant dis- 
charged his duties properly. She even carried 
her zeal so far as to mash with her own hand 
the food of the Macrobius. Professor Lunule 
was not less attentive and he watched the op- 
portunity to applaud the insipid words which 
fell from the pendulous lips. 

Daruel, leaning toward Madame Torsini, 
whispered : 

“That old fool reminds me of Dioscorides, 
only he is half asleep and less intelligent.” 

The gracious gamin burst into laughter. She 
knew that the Dioscorides in question was a 
monkey to whom Daruel had transmitted can- 
cer and who was on the way to eclipse the Greek 
doctor. 

But Doctor Torsini continued his discourse 
on transatlantic surgery: 

“Over there everything is marvelously regu- 
lated and simplified. There is no loss of time; 
economy and co-ordination of well-directed 
efforts are their slogans. There is a surgical 
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city into which patients flow from all parts of 
the United States. Just as Chicago is the city 
of the butcherable hog, Rochester is the city of 
the diseased human body. As soon as the 
patient arrives there he is auscultated, palpated, 
X-rayed, percussed by a string of doctors; he is 
sent from laboratory to laboratory for examina- 
tion of the blood, urine, sputum, in fact all the 
secretions and excretions. The diagnosis is 
made and the indications for operative inter- 
ference noted. The patient is then taken to the 
operating-room; the surgeon who has not yet 
seen him, indeed who knows nothing about him, 
looks at his chart, tells an assistant to anzsthe- 
tize him and then to open him up. The big 
mogul confines himself narrowly to the organ 
affected. When he has done his job he passes 
on to another patient and the assistant finishes 
the operation. Thanks to this system, my dear 
Daruel, one of our American confréres is able 
to perform twenty and more operations in a 
day. Rather splendid, isn’t it?” 

This was Daruel’s opportunity to show his 
contempt of Torsini: 

“Frankly, no; this industrial surgery, this 
surgery by the gross, does not appeal to me.” 
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His retort came like a box on the ear. Tor- 
sini buckled on his armor for a bitter joust. 

At this moment the member of the Institute 
gasped as if strangling. He coughed spasmod- 
ically as though he had whooping-cough and 
his face became purple. The hostess, all upset, 
attempted with great daughterly solicitude to 
make him drink. | 

The coughing spell interrupted the discus- 
sion between Daruel and Torsini and it was 
not resumed. These big lights of surgery 
deemed it unwise to take each other’s measure 
just then. And Daruel thought that Madame 
Torsini was too desirable and far too near to 
capitulation for him to take any chance of 
alienating her. 

When he arrived home he was angry with 
himself for having spared Torsini, considering 
what he had done to Bignol, who was no 
worse, no more guilty—indeed, perhaps less 
so—but who was without defense, without in- 
fluence, who did not go familiarly to the house 
of the dean and who did not even have a pretty 
wife. ; 
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Chapter Five 


“TN a nutshell, then, #07 cher maitre, Dios- 

corides is slowly getting worse and Hippo- 
crates, who resisted for a long time, now shows 
signs that the inoculation may be successful. — 
But where is this matter of artificial cancer 
leading us, anyway? What therapeutic results 
applicable to man will flow from them? .. . 
However, you told me when I came in that you 
were not at all well to-day, and I shall not keep 
you another second.” 

Claude Manceaux held out two hands, white 
as the light of dawn, to Daruel. 

Having left Claude Manceaux, Daruel went 
to see Subrane. The lyric philosopher was 
making ready to leave for the Basque country, 
where he was going for a rest in his chalet. 

“At this time of year,” said he to Daruel, 
going on with his packing, “the Ramuntcho 
country is especially adorable. The month of 
June spreads clinging little red roses grouped 
into clusters over the pergolas. The place is 
not infested with Parisians and bores. Only 
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the natives are there. Everything is peaceful. 
If you were independent as I am I should invite 
you to go with me. When will you, bureau- 
crat and official person that you are, take your 
holiday ?” 

“In September.” 

“T shall still be at Ciboure then despite the 
smart season. I love that corner of the world 
so much. I want you to come and visit me.” 

“Perhaps I shall.” 

“Be sure tocome. Just think, beautiful Blue 
Bird, you’ll see Hind of the Forest again and 
you may be able to follow up your flirtation of 
an evening.” 

“I can’t promise you absolutely, but it’s 
likely I shall be with you.” 

Daruel would be glad to go to Ciboure, where 
he had been once but only for forty-eight hours; 
and the prospect of seeing Subrane’s cousin 
Maitena made him all the keener. Beautiful 
country, beautiful girl, princely welcome. 
Daruel and Subrane were surrounded with gap- 
ing bags and trunks. A servant was stuffing 
them under the direction of his master, who was 
darting around like a flame, a chattering, snap- 
ping flame. 

‘Do you remember my _ servant-harem? 
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Well, I have dispersed it. The book which 
confined me not only to my house but to my 
study and which interfered with adventures is 
finished. There is no longer any reason for 
my harem to exist. However, it was not so 
easy to break up. Two of my Junos had fallen 
in love with me. They did not want to go and 
with tears streaming down their cheeks they 
offered to remain, both of them, at any wage. 
However, I succeeded in getting rid of them.” 

Carefully Subrane put a manuscript neatly 
bound in blue at the bottom of a large fawn- 
colored bag. 

“T am about to begin a new love-affair,” said 
he, “‘an accidental encounter this afternoon on 
the Place de la Concorde. She isn’t a great 
beauty, that’s certain. But she has tempera- 
ment. You can see it in her eyes, in her mouth, 
and you will soon see it because she is coming 
here. I am taking her to Ciboure in my auto. 
Heaven knows how long it will last.” 

His face, strikingly young under his old 
man’s mop of hair, sparkled with genial petu- 
lance. The door-bell rang. 


“My traveling companion,” said the philoso- 
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She entered dressed for the auto trip, carry- 
ing a little Russian-leather handbag. 

Her appearance disconcerted the surgeon. 
What attraction could Subrane find in this 
wiry little person of Kalmuck type? 
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ARUEL was glancing over Le Temps be- 

fore going out to dinner. But its con- 

tents were so insipid that he soon put it away. 
Where should he dine? He had no idea. He 
was not invited out and he had invited no one; 
his one desire this sweltering June evening was 
to get away from Avenue Malakoff. A res- 
taurant in the open air, and of course a gay one, 
seemed preferable to him to his own dining- 
room. Should he go to the Bois? . . . To the 
Champs-Elysées? . . . The Bois rather. But 
no matter where he would go he would be 
bored. He was in a state of moral depression, 
he felt slack and low-spirited. There were no 
exciting adventures in sight. His love-affairs 
gave him only sensuous pleasure and esthetic 
emotions. He jeered at himself: What more 
could he expect? Love obscures the intellect, 
paralyzes will power, demoralizes character, 
and squanders time. Lust, on the contrary, 
permits one to retain poise and safeguard one’s 
dignity. Why shouldn’t he look for other pas- 
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tures, now that he had tired of those provided 
by Arlette and Madame Torsini? There were 
plenty of attractive women in the world, easy 
to catch and easy to let go. 

A telephone call shook him from his torpor 
and his thought. He took the receiver from the 
hook; it was a long-distance call from Ciboure. 

_“Daruel, you must do me a great favor,” Su- 
brane was saying. “Maitena’s father, whom 
she adores, my old cousin Etcheberry, has been 
taken suddenly ill. He has frightful pain in 
the abdomen . . . and we are all very much 
concerned. The doctors here speak of ‘obstruc- 
tion’ and want to operate, but Maitena won’t 
allow any but the best knife to touch her father. 
What Bordeaux surgeon do you know that you 
can recommend ?”’ 

“Don’t go to Bordeaux,” answered Daruel. 
“T’ll come myself and operate on your cousin. 
I'll take the night train. I leave it to you to 
have a doctor there to give the anesthetic, an 
intelligent nurse, serum, etc. . . . when I get 
off the train.” 

Why had he offered his unsolicited services? 
Why did he leave so precipitously? The old 
man was probably suffering from intestinal ob- 
struction, and if so he was doomed. De- 
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spite his surgical skill, all he could do for him 
was to relieve his suffering and possibly prolong 
his life somewhat. What was the use of this 
journey, then? 

In his berth that night, Daruel tried to 
fathom his real motives for undertaking it. 
This unknown old man interested him merely 
because he was Maitena’s father. A week be- 
fore this bond with Hind of the Forest, this 
connection with the memorable party would not 
have been enough to make him take this long 
journey, even though the mission was likely to 
be successful. A week before he was in the best 
of shape physically and he had not lost interest 
in that little playful and caressing person, 
Arlette; a week before the perverse Madame 
Torsini still appealed to him. But to-night, 
when Subrane’s message arrived he was bored, 
he was in search of diversion. It would inter- 
est him to see for himself the evolution of the 
lyric writer’s love-affair and he was keen to get 
acquainted with the Basque province during 
the rose season rather than when society was 
THETE His Se 


A surgeon is a dismal traveler; he never en- 
counters smiling faces or hears shouts of joy. 
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He is received like a funeral director or even an 
executioner, and often his deportment is not 
unlike theirs, though unlike them, he may be 
bringing hope, relief, life indeed. Despite it 
all, when he alights from the train he is met 
by tearful emissaries consumed with anxiety 
who lead him to a bedside where despair is pil- 
lowed. When he is called to a picturesque and 
healthful country he has no more right to fill 
his lungs with the pure air than he has to 
admire the scenery. 

Subrane was standing on the platform of 
Saint-Jean-de-Luz, awaiting Daruel in the 
bright morning light when the train drew up. 

“It’s very good of you to have come your- 
self, old fellow, when you might have sent one 
of your assistants.” 

They were crossing the tracks with its glisten- 
ing rails when Daruel said: 

“How is the patient?” 

“He is going on badly. His abdomen is be- 
coming distended and the pain gets worse by 
the minute.” 

“The devil! We must see at once what can 
be done.” 

Subrane took the surgeon into his car, and 
when they were under way he said to him: 
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“I am taking you directly to the Etche- 
berrys’. They have a room ready for you and 
there’s another always at your disposal in my 
house. You can use it or not, as you please. 
. . . By the way, how much time can you give 
us?” 

“Forty-eight hours at the most. I left a 
thousand things that need attention.” 

“TI believe it; it is all the kinder of you to 
have come.” 

The auto was gliding along. In front of 
them was the purplish blue mountain and be- 
hind them the phosphorescent green ocean. 
They passed through Ascain. Every village 
has its church tower, but in addition to the 
church tower every Biscayan village has its 
“wall” which testifies the ingrained love of the 
people for elote. At this early hour of the 
day all the grown-ups were working in the field 
and the little ones were at school; therefore the 
village square was deserted and no ball was 
rebounding from the high wall. Sunshine filled 
the houses whose shutters the color of geranium 
or of green frogs appeared in striking contrast. 
Over each pergola there spread a mass of crim- 
son roses. Daruel took in the whole sight at 
one glance. He saw it again at Sare, which 
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they soon reached and which differed little from 
Ascain. 

The Etcheberry house was near the pelote 
wall. Maitena, who was walking under the 
rose-covered pergola, hurried toward Daruel. 

“Thank you, thank you for coming. You 
will save my poor dear father, won’t you?” 

Tears put stars in the splendid night of her 
eyes. 

“T shall do my best.” 

Maitena led the surgeon to a small sa/on ad- 
jacent to the patient’s bedroom. Two local 
doctors were waiting there and they began im- 
mediately to give him a detailed account of the 
patient’s illness. They were both somewhat 
embarrassed. One showed it by silence, the 
other by pedantic prolixity. The chatterbox, 
determined to impress the Parisian authority 
with the up-to-dateness of Biscayan medicine, 
was saying: 

“He passed the stage of stomachic vomiting 
twelve hours ago and he is now in the stage of 
biliary vomiting, which of course in a few hours 
will be followed by . . .” 

Daruel cut him short: 

“Let me see Monsieur Etcheberry. He will 
tell me more about his condition than you can.” 
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Maitena at once took him to her father, and 
the two physicians, their noses somewhat out of 
joint, accompanied them. 

The old man, lying on his back, was moan- 
ing. 

He stopped long enough to apologize: 

“Tt’s not that I am a softy, Doctor, but it is 
stronger than I am. I can’t help it.” 

And as he spoke he put a hand on that part — 
of his abdomen where the pain was most in- 
tense. 

Daruel turned to Maitena and said: 

“Leave us, please, for a few minutes while I 
examine your father.” 

She went back to the little salon and awaited 
the return of Daruel and the two doctors. In 
a few minutes they came in and she said to the 
surgeon, her voice trembling with fear: 

“What hope can you give me?” 

He answered: 

“T must not attempt to conceal from you the 
seriousness of the situation, but I shall do 
everything that can be done to save your father. 
It is absolutely essential that we operate on 
him at the earliest possible moment. You go 
back to your father’s bedside now while I dis- 
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cuss the matter in some detail with my col- 
leagues here.” 

As soon as she had gone he turned to them 
and said: 

“In reality, the situation does not warrant 
any hope whatsoever. His pulse is feeble and 
intermittent, the skin cold and clammy, and 
already his face begins to wear the mask of 
death. The intestinal flexures have outlined 
themselves against the distended abdominal 
wall and no matter what we do he is bound to 
die. The question is are we justified in doing 
an operation in order to spare him pain which 
amounts to torture during his last few hours? 
I think we are. Not only justified, but we owe 
it to him and to his daughter.” 

He instructed the physicians to convert the 
salon into an operating-room, and while they 
were doing it he joined Subrane who had re- 
mained downstairs under the pergola. A little 
table had been spread there with a light lunch 
for the surgeon. 

“Your poor cousin is done for,” he said to 
Subrane under his breath. 

The philosopher suddenly became pale. 
Face to face with pain and approaching death, 
the sensuous man was seized with terror. 
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Daruel ate without appetite. Ordinarily ex- 
periences of this sort left him cold; in fact, he 
was not very impressionable to things that did 
not affect him personally. The preparations 
for the operations were not yet completed, so 
Subrane took Daruel to Maitena’s studio. It 
was at the top of the house and had formerly 
been a garret. Its glass sides were covered with 
oil paintings and water colors; views of calm 
or turbulent seas; pergolas, pelote walls, 
bunches of iridescent flowers, baskets of soft 
velvety-looking fruit. Daruel was loud in his 
praise of them: 

“She is a corker, your cousin. Look at this 
one, it is quite as good as a Cezanne. What 
splendid darts of green and splashes of sun- 
shine! You know we must arrange for an 
exhibition of her pictures in the Barbazanges 
galleries.” 

“Ah yes, we'll do it if she will consent to it, 
which she is not likely to do.. She is a modest 
artist and paints really for her own pleasure.” 

“Oh, that’s all right! We’ll persuade her.” 

One of the doctors came to the studio and 
said: 

“Mon cher mattre, we are a little embar- 
TRGSER B neiac 
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“Just a minute,” said the surgeon, “I am 
coming.” 

As he was going, Subrane said to him: 

“I can’t be of any use here and the sight of 
blood upsets me dreadfully, so I am going 
back to Ciboure. I shall send the car back for 
you and you use it as you like. When it is 
convenient for you, come over to the house and 
tell me the news and cheer yourself up a bit. 
Cléo will be very glad to know my best friend 
a little better.” 

“Cleo?” said Daruel a little nonplused. 

“Yes; the lady you saw at my house the day 
I left and who came here with me.” 


It was mid-afternoon when Daruel arrived at 
Subrane’s charming house. Standing in the 
middle of green lawns and multicolored flower- 
beds, the chalet looked like a gigantic basket of 
roses. There was a love temple, a fountain 
where the Watteau characters alone were lack- 
ing, a well covered with flowers such as one 
sees in so many Greuze pictures, and the Atlan- 
tic glimmered at the end of the path. 

Subrane, with one arm around Cléo’s neck, 
walked toward Daruel gracefully and majes- 
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“Well?” said he. 

“Well,” replied the surgeon, “to utter a 
bromide, the operation was successful but the 
patient will die.” 

Subrane made a gesture of the hand as if 
to push away ghosts. 

“Spare me another word of Etcheberry, of 
old age, of disease, of death. Let us forget 
the odious trials of the flesh and Father Time 
with his scythe. Life here is an endless en- 
chantment, eh, Cléo?” 

He kissed her short neck, then her fresh thick 
lips. 

The least pretty of all Subrane’s sweethearts 
was the one to whom he seemed most devoted. 

The sun was blistering, so they sought the 
shelter of the patio, which was kept cool by 
water dropping into a large marble basin con- 
taining gold fish and other fantastic specimens 
of the fish family. 

“Have you been doing any work down 
here?” Daruel asked Subrane. 

“I haven’t written a line since we came.” 

“But you must have planned something, 
anyway, haven’t you?” 

“Nothing, and I am not going to.” 
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He looked at Cléo and she returned his 
ardent gaze. 

“I have discovered my alter ego,’ said he. 
“There is nothing for me to do in this world but 
to love.” 

When Daruel got back to Sare some young 
men were playing pelote; they hurled the ball 
with strong arms against the broad wall which 
the setting sun was coloring orange red. They 
jumped about like young leopards, but they 
were careful not to shout as they usually did 
because they wanted to spare Monsieur Etche- 
berry. 

Daruel noticed that the patient was breath- 
ing with increasing difficulty and that he hic- 
coughed constantly. Agitation and anxiety 
had replaced the torpor and unconcern caused 
by the chloroform. The operation had had 
one virtue—it gave the patient and his daughter 
hope for a brief time. Now hope was gradu- 
ally giving way to despair, which Maitena 
began to feel keenly. 

She took Daruel into the little sa/on and said 
to him: 

“He is lost, isn’t he? Tell me frankly.” 

The surgeon, saddened by her grief, humili- 
ated by the limitations of his art, admitted it. 
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“Can’t you perform a miracle?” said she, 
seizing his hands and squeezing them as though 
to transmit supernatural skill to them. 

He replied: 

“All we can do is to make his end less painful 
by the use of morphine.” 

How often had he heard Claude Manceaux 
sing the praises of morphine for the dying! It 
was their divine lullaby and he extolled it now. 

“It’s horrible,” sobbed Maitena. “He was 
so good, so thoughtful, so indulgent! What’s 
to become of me?” 

For the first time in his professional life 
Daruel listened without indifference to the com- 
monplace utterances of the bereaved and with- 
out expression of annoyance. He sought even 
to comfort this sufferer. 

“Don’t despair,” said he. “Fine weather 
always follows the storm; and don’t think that 
because it is now night the bright light of day 
will not soon come.” 

He reminded her of her youth, of her beauty, 
of her talent and that they were bound to hold 
happiness in store; he reminded her that time 
always mends broken hearts. 

One of the physicians interrupted them to 
say that the patient’s suffering had steadily in- 
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creased; that he realized he was dying and 
wished for a priest. Daruel said to him: 
“Call the priest at once, but don’t forget the 
morphine, and a big dose, too.” 
Etcheberry died during the night, and the 
following morning the Southern Express was 
carrying Daruel back to Paris. 


During the long sad night Daruel had not 
undressed and most of the time he was on his 
feet. He would have been ashamed to lie down 
in a house where one was dying and one was 
crying. His conduct testified his sympathy for 
Maitena and it gave her moral support. He 
had gone to the pergola to have coffee and to 
smoke; he had sauntered into the village square, 
which was bathed in moonlight. And the same 
moonlight colored the pelofe wall pale blue. 
It seemed to him the slumber of Sare was pro- 
tected by the near-by mountain; it was Sare’s 
kindly guardian watch-dog. 

Every now and then he would tiptoe to 
Etcheberry’s bedside that he might follow the 
stages of the fatal journey, and then he would 
return to the square or to the pergola. 

He was pacing the former when the cries of 
Maitena and of the servants announced the 
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arrival of death. He hurried to the little salon 
to console the Hind of the Forest who had been 
pierced with a cruel arrow. He held her in his 
arms and comforted her. No sensuality per- 
meated his blood now. His compassion was 
pure and limpid. 
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V HEN Daruel arrived in Paris he mar- 

veled at his deep emotion and despised 
himself a little. The death of an old man and 
the sorrow of a young girl were pathetic, but 
they were daily occurrences with him and they 
should not upset or disturb a well-balanced 
nervous system. But Maitena’s country had 
made him romantic, its mountains had made 
him sentimental. Subrane’s passion for a person 
encountered quite casually showed what the 
climate could do. 

Skeptical and dispassionate Paris would soon 
restore Daruel; duty and pleasure would con- 
sume his time; he would go on with his craniot- 
omies for the cure of insanity and with his 
study of cancer. He had not advanced a bit 
since the contamination of his monkeys, but 
that did not disturb him much. 

“Chance may take a hand in the matter,” he 
said to Claude Manceaux. “Bacon considered 
chance an important factor in scientific discov- 
eries, and the painter Apelle maintained that he 
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owed his most famous picture, the wild horse, 
to chance.” 

He dreamed more than he meditated and 
worked. He was no longer so brusque with his 
patients or with his students. A few indulgent 
kindnesses revived the hopes of a certain Rou- 
manian girl and of a certain Jewess who were 
pining away for him. 

The surgeon could not recall when Paris had 
been more enchanting in summer. The glorious 
weather encouraged garden parties, dinners in 
the country, night fétes, more than the usual 
gayety of society before the holidays dispersed 
it. 

Daruel went from Madame Torsini to Ar- 
lette, from the world to the half-world. Arlette 
frequently got on his nerves and the married 
woman repelled him; yet he did not make a 
move to replace them. Until he should leave 
for Ciboure, where he had made up his mind to 
spend his holiday, he would put up with his 
present amatory arrangement. He had an in- 
tuition that then his sentimental life would 
undergo a change, and when it did he would ne 
longer be content with dolls and stupid women. 
He would find a companion as well as a mis- 
tress. . . .Acompanion! . . . Born unfaithful 
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and polygamous on general principle, he would 
undoubtedly deceive her, but he would have a 
love in which he could find refuge, forget him- 
self, exalt himself. He knew it was coming, 
so he took it calmly and did not strive to hasten 
its advent. He enjoyed pleasure while await- 
ing tenderness. 

He had heard from Maitena. She had writ- 
ten to him, asking for his account. He an- 
swered that he had no bill against the estate, 
but that he would like to have a painting. She 
immediately sent him two pictures—one the 
public square of Sare in springtime with roses 
dripping from pergolas like red cascades; and 
a still life—plums color of amethyst and mus- 
catel grapes, green and golden. He had hung 
them in a small room where no patients and 
only a few intimates were admitted. He often 
looked at these pictures. They evoked mem- 
ories and engendered anticipations. He re- 
called Maitena greeting him under the pergola 
of Etcheberry, begging him to save her father, 
then running to his arms after the last breath. 
In one month, in a fortnight, in a week he 
would again be on the Céte d’Argent, he would 
again see the young woman now doubtless 
somewhat calmed. 
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Toward the middle of August Daruel arrived 
at Subrane’s chalet. The two rooms reserved 
for him there were rustic only in their furnish- 
ing and decoration. Subrane had not sacrificed 
comfort to picturesqueness; he had merely dis- 
guised it artistically. Water ran as cold or.as 
hot as one wished in an old-fashioned peasant 
wash-basin, while an old cupboard the like of 
which can be found only in the remote country 
held the folding and compressible clothes-hang- 
ers of American wardrobes. 

Through the window Daruel could see in one 
sweep of the eyes the sea, the love-temple, the 
Watteau basin, and the Greuze well covered 
with sweet peas. 

After Daruel had unpacked and hung his 
clothes, Subrane invited him to walk around the 
garden before luncheon. Under the noon sun 
it was a blazing mass of green and of flowers. 
One could hear the splash of slumbering waves 
and the humming of bees, laden with their 
sweet burden. 

From a terrace which overlooked the ocean 
one could see behind blue veils the beach of 
Saint-Jean-de-Luz to the right, and the light- 
house of Socoa to the left. Sounds of far-away 
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music reached their ears with the whisper of 
the sea. 

“Do I hear a jazz band?” asked Daruel. 

“Yes, between twelve and one it is consid- 
ered the thing to dance in the Pergola, one of 
Saint-Jean’s hotels. Last year, I never missed 
one of these midday apérétifs; I used to go there 
to look at the women. In those days I was 
seeking my alter ego.” 

Daruel said: 

“And you found it in Cléo?” 

“In every way! You are shocked because 
Cléo is not beautiful, or rather does not seem 
to be. My dear man, desire transfigures her, 
clothes her with a true splendor. If you could 
see what I can make of her with certain words 
and kisses you would never think her plain. 
You see, I love a woman who is beautiful only 
for me and by me; and who, somewhat dull in 
society, takes on during our intimacies a mar- 
velous plumage, a glorious singing. Had I still 
time for writing I should devote a book to plain 
sweethearts and to their mysterious and precious 
beauty. But I have no time now. Cléo monop- 
olizes all my activity. I need all my resource- 
fulness and imagination to ornament and diver- 
sify our amours. I materialize the poetic 
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dreams which cross our minds. For example, 
Cléo loves Ravel’s La pavane pour une infante 
défunte.” 

“T know the music,” said the surgeon. 

“It evokes in a park like this one, bathed in 
moonlight, a dance of pompous ghosts. A few 
nights ago I had it played here. Lords, prin- 
cesses, and Velasquez’s pages danced and curt- 
sied to one another while Ravel’s music was 
being played.” 

Subrane led Daruel back to the chalet. 

A servant was laying the table; Cléo had not 
yet come down. 

“Come to my workroom,” said the philoso- 
pher, ironically. 

The desk with its dry inkwell, Tusty pens, 
pad of intact writing paper testified to his idle- 
ness. A large couch occupied half of the room. 
The house was full of couches, silent counselors 
of embraces, mute reminders of love’s delights. 

In the patio the two friends found Cléo lean- 
ing over the basin, crumbling bread which she 
fed to the exotic fish. She imitated Subrane in 
matter of dress and wore her silk clothes full 
and loose, easy to take off,—indeed, which 
dropped off. Her glistening eyes were sur- 
rounded by deep dark circles; her mouth, tremu- 
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lous with desire, resembled a fruit wounded by 
a wasp. Her smile, her expression radiated 
intermittently a splendor which no one save her 
lover suspected. 

Between the courses of lunch the philosopher 
and Cléo kissed each other like student and 
midinette. 

“We are rejuvenating ourselves, we are re- 
verting to primitive simplicity,” declared Su- 
brane, who was proud of it. 

Luncheon over, the lovers did not tarry long 
in the company of their guest. Arm in arm 
they went into the house. . . . 

Daruel picked up a book in the hall and 
sauntered into the park in search of a comfort- 
able corner. He discovered in a sheltered spot 
a marble bench and a column which supported 
a cupid carved from pink stone. He tarried 
there. At his feet on the greensward a bac- 
chante teased a goat. 

The book he had picked up was one of Su- 
brane’s. Indeed, it was his masterpiece. Its 
thesis was that our body has its birth in volup- 
tuousness, that it thinks only of pleasure, and 
that, dying, it gives birth to innumerable lives. 

“The body,” Subrane wrote, “does not scat- 
ter itself like cool ashes, as the theologians 
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teach; it becomes a living and vivifying dust. 
If it dissolves, it is only that it may form 
again; if it dies, it is only that it may be resur- 
rected. 

“Perhaps the soul vanishes, certainly not the 
flesh. The body is immortal and, like the im- 
age of Jehovah, it has neither beginning nor 
end.” 

That he might appease his fear of disappear- - 
ing, Subrane denied annihilation. 

Daruel reread by preference the passages 
that described the union of lovers. They were 
faultless in their beauty. 

The waves of the sea murmured, the bees 
hummed, the pigeons cooed. He thought of 
those poignarded doves, the breasts of Arlette, 
snow-white with pink spots. Despite the sen- 
suous appeal of the place in which he tarried, 
he did not experience any regret that they were 
not within reach. Arlette could not give him 
anything which he would not henceforth dis- 
dain. . . neither Arlette nor Madame Torsini; 
indeed, none of the others. 

He got up and walked toward the garage. 
He would get an auto and take a drive, not to 
the high mountains, but to Biarritz. 

Off he started. On the bridge which connects 
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Ciboure with Saint-Jean-de-Luz he debated for 
a moment whether, after all, he would not go 
up the mountain. At Sare, he would surprise 
Maitena painting in her big glass cage. No, 
no; she would impute this precipitous visit to 
love and would. abandon herself to illusions 
which could lead to no good. Moreover, she 
would speak to him of Etcheberry, and, evok- 
ing the cruel day and night they had lived side 
by side, she would burst into tears. There had 
been tears enough! And there had been wounds 
enough, too, moral and physical! He was not 
on a holiday to dry the tears of an orphan. He 
steered the auto to the Biarritz road, but on 
the way, under a magnificent sky, and on the 
return journey under a sky which had taken on 
the mauve of the cyclamen, he felt depressed. 
He accused himself of having been vacillating 
all the afternoon, of having fooled himself, and 
he urged himself to greater lucidity\and greater 
frankness. Good surgeons, like good doctors, 
trained to see recovery or death on counte- 
nances, are psychologists. 

“T believe I had better X-ray my heart,” said 
Daruel, jokingly to himself. 

He soon found himself facing the truth; he 
was compelled to admit to himself that his 
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feeling for Maitena was deeper and purer than 
any he had ever had for any other woman and 
that, had he yielded to his impulse, Biarritz 
would not have been the place toward which he 
would have directed his car. But pride and 
funk had prevented him from going to Sare. 
Love was a weakness. Love was full of dan- 
gers. The example of Subrane, whose love for 
a woman met accidentally in the street had © 
manacled and immolated his talent, frightened 
him. But his own normal attachment could 
not be compared to this neuropathic passion. 
Maitena would not compromise his career, nor 
would she encumber his life. It would be 
wrong of him to delay the innocent pleasure of 
seeing her again. 

Again the auto traversed the bridge between 
Saint-Jean and Ciboure. It passed fishermen 
coming in from the sea who carried upon their 
heads enormous, rigid tunny fish with glisten- 
ing scales which looked as though they had been 
cut from zinc. 

The car which in the beginning had hesi- 
tated and loitered like its driver, was now 
gathering speed. Daruel had girded up his 
loins and once more clarity and order pre- 
dominated. 
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He was whistling cheerfully when he passed 
the door of the chalet. The park was deserted, 
the house slumbered; the statues, the temple of 
love, the flowered well near which one would 
have liked to see a sweet child with a broken 
jug or a dead bird, faded into the purple twi- 
light. 


The next day, Sunday, Maitena Etcheberry 
sat in her pergola, watching a game of pelote. 

The game that afternoon was not a contest 
between champions, but between beginners; 
hence the audience was small and the people 
did not hesitate to call attention to the players’ 
mistakes by truculent ejaculations. Half of 
them girdled in blue, half in red, and holding 
the chésteras, they ran, rolled, and jumped in 
the air like the ball. The collars of their shirts 
were opened wide and fluttered on their brown 
necks; there were quickness and alertness in 
their faces and in their movements; grace and 
suppleness in their running, and masterfulness 
in some of their recoveries. 

But Maitena was an absent-minded specta- 
tor. She thought Daruel should be arriving at 


-Ciboure and soon they would meet. This 


pleased her enormously. Unlike the surgeon, 
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Maitena did not deny her sentiment; she féted 
it in her heart. She had no fear of love, for 
she knew that the most barbarous love torments 
one less than indifference. And Daruel would 
not be cruel to her. His past conduct toward 
her had given the lie to his reputation of un- 
feeling ironist, of heartless sensualist, of fan- 
tastic and contemptuous demigod. At the 
Fairy Tale ball his behavior had been perfect; — 
he had taken care neither to hurt nor to frighten 
her; none of his teasings had been vexing, none 
of his gallantries in bad taste. And what a 
seductive Blue Bird he was! 

When illness had seized her father he came 
without a moment’s hesitation and employed 
every means to save him; then, having failed 
as a surgeon, he had helped her with genuine 
tenderness. Close in his arms she had felt a 
moment of peace. She could not be indifferent 
to the fact that he had treated her with great 
friendliness in the only two interviews they 
had ever had. 

A song echoed from the gelote wall. While 
the players were resting, the umpire intoned, 
as is customary, the points won by the blues 
and by the reds. Cheers heartened the more 
skillful and jeers disheartened the others. 
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Play began again and Maitena heard the 
hum of a motor, then the honk of a horn. An 
auto turned the corner and stopped at the door. 
It was Daruel who sat at the steering-wheel. 


Maitena took the surgeon into the pergola. 
Profoundly perturbed herself, she observed that 
he also was not entirely at his ease. 

“How long have you been in these parts?” 
she said to him. 

“T arrived yesterday morning.” 

The large dark eyes of the beautiful girl 
sparkled because he had called on her imme- 
diately. This haste confirmed her suspicions. 

But he added: 

“IT would not have come so soon had it not 
been for this game of peloze.” 

A light cloud passed over Maitena’s face; 
she who had believed so much! However, he 
seemed in no hurry to go and watch the game. 
He told her again of his disappointment that 
he had not been able to do anything for her 
father; he spoke to her of science and of paint- 
ing and of the morbid love-affair which was 
consuming Subrane. 

He expressed a desire to go to the studio that 
he might see her recent work. She reminded 
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him that he was forgetting the game that he 
had come to see. 

“Oh, I have plenty of time,” said he. 

Thus she knew that he was at Sare on her 
account and that it was shame and a sentiment 
of bravado that had made him endeavor to dis- 
simulate it. 

After she had shown the surgeon two pic- 
tures of the sea which she thought were satis- — 
factory and after he had praised them, they 
went to the square, and Maitena accompanied 
him as far as the playing wall. 

They sat in the shade surrounded by the 
audience, which displayed both sympathy and 
deferential curiosity toward them. 

Near the end of the game players and spec- 
tators both began to be nervous. ‘The blues, 
who were being put out by the reds, made many 
fine shots and were rewarded by loud bravos. 
They were finally beaten and the dispersing 
crowd commented on the game with true South- 
ern exuberance. 

“We'll see each other soon again, shall we 
not?” said the surgeon as he said good-bye to 
Maitena. His detachment was an affectation. 
In reality he longed to have a precise and early 
date with her. He continued: “Don’t you 
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think you could take some drives with me in 
the auto? You could show me the most attrac- 
tive parts of your beautiful country.” 

“Tll do it with pleasure,” she answered: 
“When, shall we say?” ; 

“Tuesday.” 

Despite his desire, he did not have the nerve 
to say “to-morrow.” 

Leaning on the balustrade of the pergola, 
she waved good-by to the surgeon. It had been 
the first joyous day since her father died. 


/ 


Maitena showed Daruel the beauties of her 
country of which she was proud. But they did 
not confine themselves to it. The surgeon drove 
as far as Chalosse, even into Spain. 

Daruel was dilatory in declaring himself. 
He hesitated, confronted with the charges and 
responsibilities of such an adventure. Maitena 
was not déclassée like Arlette; she had no hus- 
band like Madame Torsini. She was honest; 
she loved him; she was Subrane’s cousin. He 
could not sacrifice her with the nonchalance he 
had displayed in many previous affairs. 

One afternoon at the Pas de Roland they 
stood shoulder to shoulder watching the torrent 
boiling up in the gorge, rolling and twisting 
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together the foam of the water, the blue of the 
sky, the white of the clouds—clouds white and 
golden like archangels’ wings. A half-broken 
branch covered with leaves hung from a tree. 
Boylike, Daruel broke it off and threw it into 
the torrent. It turned once in the air, then in 
the water, then disappeared. 

“How quickly it disappears,” whispered the 
young woman. “Just that way and with the 
same precipitousness our beautiful moments go 
and just that way we go ourselves.” 

“Let’s not think of it, my little Maitena! 
Let us make the most of our fugitive joys and 
forget how fleeting they are. That’s why I 
think that we are absurd, since we are attracted 
to each other and since nothing hinders us to 
allow these holidays to go by without... . 
We shall be sorry, the fifteenth of September, 
that we did not make better use of our time.” 

She felt alarmed. 

“Then when the holidays are over will that 
be the end of it all?” 

Maitena identified herself with the branch 
Daruel had thrown into the furious water. 

He looked at her with loyal tenderness: 

“Little fool!” said he. . 

She was satisfied. She knew he loved her 
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and she yielded her lips to him. Later they 
sought out a quiet little hotel in Cambo— 
Cambo languid and exhausted like its tuber- 
culous patients. 

After that their journeys took them to many 
places. In order to protect themselves from 
malicious gossip they went to the least fre- 
quented sections of Dax and Saint-Sebastien. 
From their windows of inn or palace they could 
see sometimes the gilded desert of a beach with- 
out bathers; sometimes a forest of pines each 
with a wound in its trunk; sometimes a little 
street which, sleeping during the torrid hours, 
awakened noisily with the freshness of evening. 

The poetry of their kisses spread also on less 
beautiful horizons: they marked with a divine 


_ sign the most humble of people and things in 


any way connected with their happiness. 

Subrane, the confidant of both of them, said 
one day to Maitena: 

“Do you know what I should have suggested 
to you had I been less absent-minded, or what 
you should have asked me had you been less 
discreet ?” 

“What?” 

“To stay in my house during Daruel’s visit 
here. It would be infinitely more convenient 
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than seeking shelters here and there. It is 
understood, isn’t it, you will move to the 
chalet?” 

She kissed him as a sign of acceptance. And, 
like Subrane and Cléo, Daruel and Maitena sel- 
dom left the enchanted place now. The temple 
of love, the well garlanded with flowers, the 
terrace from which one could see the ocean, 
were frontiers they did not seek to cross. They 
bathed on a miniature beach which, fenced in 
by the rocks, belonged to the property. Going 
into the water, Daruel carried Maitena as if 
she were a child, and after the bath in the 
depth of a grotto the lovers could make them- 
selves believe they were Triton and siren. 

One evening they were coming back from the 
sea when a peasant woman, led by the gardener, 
approached them. She explained that her little 
girl had suddenly been seized with colic and 
she begged “the big doctor from Paris” to look 
at her for one minute. 

He answered coldly: 

“I make it a rule never to see patients under 
any circumstance when I am on my holiday. 
You must find another doctor. I am not the 
only one here.” 

The woman implored him: 
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“No, but you are the cleverest. . . . I live 
quite near, Doctor. You could be there in no 
time. My husband is a fisherman and I sell 
vegetables; we make good money; we could pay 
you something; we could pay you well.” 

But no argument, no pleading, could make 
Daruel budge. 

“Has he no heart?” thought Maitena, stupe- 
fied, revolted, and frightened. 

She hesitated for a moment then said: 

“You must go with this poor woman, sweet- 
heart.” 

“Tl go if you want me to,” he said. 

Maitena congratulated herself that she had 
humanized him. 

Scarcely half an hour elapsed before he was 
again on the terrace where she awaited him. 

“Tt was not worth while,” he murmured. 
“The kid is doomed.” 

Maitena shared the pain of the mother who 
knew her little one to be condemned, and she 
felt indignant that Daruel’s only concern 


' should be that he had been disturbed. 


He sat beside her and put his arm around 
her. She felt herself shrivel up; she could not, 
like him, be insensitive to the sufferings of 


others. 
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“T am so sad,” she sighed. 

“Why? Because of that child?’ He drew 
her closer. She could no longer resist her 
master. 


As the holiday that the surgeon had granted 
himself drew to its close she summed up cour- 
age to ask him: 

“What are you going to do with me the 
fifteenth of September?” 

This daughter of an aristocratic race, this 
independent and proud Basque, accepted her 
servitude and was proud of it. 

He responded categorically: 

“You'll join me in Paris. Naturally we 
shan’t be able to live together. A faculty pro- 
fessor and future Academician is obliged to 
consider public opinion and avoid gossip.” 

“T see. I understand.” 

“You'll have your own house, but we shall 
see each other as often as possible.” 

“Every day?” 

“Every day. . . that’sa lot my dear. Your 
lover is a busy man. The hospital, the clinic, 
the laboratory, consultations, scientific societies, 
articles and books to read and write, dinner 
engagements.” 
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Maitena felt the width of the gulf that 
existed between her and her lover; a Hellespont 
like that which was between Hero and Leander. 

She resigned herself to it: 

“T only hope that all your leisure will belong 
to me.” 

There was, of course, one way which would 
allow them to be together all the time without 
scandal—marriage. Neither of them wished 
to face it: he because of his egoism, she be- 
cause of her abnegation. 

Daruel continued : 

“You must have an apartment with a studio. 
Despite the shortage of flats I shall find one 
for you. I have one or two important real- 
estate people in my clientele.” After a brief 
silence he added: “You will paint and I shall 
study cancer. We'll tell each other what we 
have attempted, our successes and our failures. 
We shall have everything in common, the bad 
and the good.” 

“Tt will be,” said the romantic Maitena, “‘the 
love of a savant and an artist; a pure and 
elevating intimacy.” 

“Not at all a typical Parisian arrangement.” 

Never had he been so far removed from 
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Arlette and Madame Torsini as he was at that 
minute. 

“T shall leave when you do,” said Maitena, 
“and temporarily I shall go to a hotel.” 

“No, dearest, let me go first. After a 
month’s absence I shan’t at first have a moment 
to myself.” 

“But you won’t be true to me! You will 
forget me!” 

“Do you think I'll have time for that?” 

Then she suggested that they should travel 
by motor as far as Bordeaux. She went further 
and said: ‘We might even stop an hour at 
Bidart in that little hotel where we were so 


happy.” 
She recalled the little room ornamented with 
two chromos: “Pleasures of Summer” and 


“Pleasures of Winter.” There they had passed 
an entire afternoon. One window looked out 
on the sea, the other on a little pathway. When 
they arrived the ocean was only an immense 
_and blinding flame and the little pathway 
slumbered. Maitena recalled a little girl rest- 
ing her head on a basket of tomatoes, a yellow 
dog among the rubbish, and a flock of geese 
softly sunk in the dust. Before they left, the 
sky was studded with stars and lively music 
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solicited the village people to a fandango. Be- 
cause of the absolute blending of their bodies 
and their souls and for a hundred other reasons, 
this was her most cherished memory. She 
sought to live it over again, to experience its 
thrills once more. 

Unfortunately Daruel had to leave so hur- 
riedly that Maitena was not able to satisfy her 
caprice. 

Professor de Bénesme summoned Daruel to 
the bedside of the last King of the Balkans, 
Fulbert V. 

The old doctor wrote to the surgeon: “His 
Highness wishes to avail himself of his stay in 
Paris, where he is temporarily residing, to have 
an operation that seems imperative. I have 
recommended you to him and he has graciously 
consented to have you perform the operation. 
Under the circumstances, I trust you will hasten 
your return, even though you must cut into 
your holiday.” 

Even before this letter came Daruel had 
made up his mind to leave for Paris two days 
later. After he received it he took the first fast 
train. 

-Maitena and Subrane tried to prevail upon 
him to delay his departure forty-eight hours. 
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“Fulbert V,”’ said the philosopher, “is no 
Louis XIV. He can wait.” 

“Moreover,” said Maitena, “Professor Bé- 
nesme has given you a certain latitude.” 

But Daruel would not listen to them. 

Subrane returned to the subject: 

“Why do you want to cater to this Fulbert; 
he does not flabbergast you, does he? He is 
the lame duck of kings, the king of weaklings 
and of cuckolds. You know he has many, per- 
haps all of the infirmities of old age, and some 
of infancy. And as for the queen, the less said 
the better.” 

Daruel replied: 

“How superior you are! The honor won’t 
be great, I admit, but the fee and the publicity 
must be considered. . . .” 

“What need has a man in your position to 
consider fees and publicity? If I were in your 
place I would not change the schedule of my 
holiday a particle for this carnival sovereign.” 

Blushing a little, Daruel replied: 

' “T have not told you the real reason. I am 
going to submit my candidacy for the Academy 
of Medicine and de Bénesme is president this 
year. Is it necessary to say anything more?” 

Subrane shrugged his shoulders: 
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“If I were in your skin I should prefer two 
days and two nights at Ciboure with Maitena 
to the patronage of your grand mogul. ‘But 
then everyone to his own taste.” 

He continued in graver tone: 

“Look here; my cousin adores you and you’re 
in the trap, too. Don’t deny it. Of the two 
you are the less securely caught, but caught 
you are, just the same. Come now, no stupidi- 
ties; don’t make Maitena unhappy and don’t, 
goaded by some false sense of honor, let some 
foolish desire to swank in Paris make a mess of 
your sentimental life. You can have a delight- 
ful liaison—the safety of matrimony with none 
of its promiscuity or routine. Let Maitena 
wean you from your frivolous social life and 
from your old flames.” 

Daruel left. Maitena noted how different 
his conduct had been when summoned to the 
king of the Balkans than it was when asked 
to go to a fisherman’s little girl. 
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ECAUSE of his conspicuous height and of 
his face whereon servility and haughti- 
ness blended, one could easily imagine 
Professor de Bénesme in a butler’s livery. He 
was the doctor of the aristocracy and through 
marquesses and dukes he had reached mon- 
archs. He had visited nearly all the courts of 
Europe; he had kept up and was still keeping 
up friendly relations with several. sovereigns. 
The unfortunate Nicholas II, for whom he was 
still wearing mourning, had never failed to 
send him at New-Year’s his best wishes and 
some caviar; he had received a splendid sword 
from the Mikado; Alphonse XIII called him 
by his first name. 

One can easily understand that Bénesme did 
not shout for the progress of democracy, and 
that he was shocked every time a revolution 
occurred. Before introducing Daruel to Ful- 
bert V, who, with the queen and his prime min- 
ister, was lodged at the Legation of his country, 
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he deemed it necessary to prepare him for the 
august contact. 

“Is it the first time, my dear colleague, that 
you have had a king consult you?” 

“Well, I should say so. If I had had my 
deserts it would have occurred a long time ago. 
But I have had no luck—and then too, kings 
are getting rare nowadays.” 

De Bénesme turned his saddened eyes toward 
the ceiling. Then he gave Daruel a thorough 
lesson in court etiquette. 

Daruel could see in the old doctor the legit- 
imate successor of the leechers and blood letters 
who kneeled around the bedside of Louis XIV: 
Vallot, Daquin, Fagon. 

“And don’t hesitate, my dear colleague, to be 
lavish of the words ‘majesty’ and ‘highness.’ 
No one recognizes better than Fulbert V that he 
occupies a throne of the second, even of the 
third, class.” 

“T understand.” 

De Bénesme opened obsequiously a door; 
they saw the king with his prime minister. Of 
expressionless visage, fat of body, and slow of 
movement, Fulbert V resembled a puppet, an 
automaton. His eyes were dull and haggard 
save when, from time to time, they were lit 
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up by fear. The prime minister a black, 
swarthy, thick-set man was in reality dictator. 
It was his big paw that pulled the string of the 
crowned marionette. 

The prime minister spoke: 

“Her Majesty, Queen Zerbine, hopes you 
will pardon her absence, gentlemen. She is 
detained by some philanthropic work.” 

A sneer that spread itself on the kingly lips - 
revealed the wolf’s fangs. Daruel thought that 
the queen was not occupied with the welfare of 
her neighbor, at least in any of the conventional 
ways of charity. 

After the physician and the surgeon had 
examined the monarch they withdrew to an 
adjacent room. 

“An operation is imperative,” said Daruel. 

“Well, that being the case,” said Bénesme, 
“we must do it quickly. The king is a little 

. . a little versatile. He might suddenly 
switch to some one else, and I fear, moreover, 
the influence of the queen or of the prime min- 
ister. You know, it is whispered that the queen 
is a little gay. . . . I deny it, but can I deny 
that Her Gracious Majesty is coquettish, some- 
what flirtatious? Knowing this, it is not im- 
possible that some daring colleague might gain 
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such ascendancy over her that we would be 
thrown from the saddle. And I particularly 
mistrust the minister, whose honesty is not be- 
yond question. In short, it is up to us to see 
that we are not supplanted; it would be in- 
jurious to our prestige and it might be preju- 
dicial to the interest of France and the Bal- 
kans.” 

“Really?” said Daruel, amused at the self- 
seeking foresight of the old doctor. 

“You will understand me when I tell you 
that France has no more loyal supporter in 
the Balkan peninsula than Fulbert V. His 
death would be a disaster. You can see what 
it would mean if we were to allow this man 
to be snatched from our irreproachable hands. 
What if a charlatan should kill him? The in- 
terest in him one might even say is national, 
and doubtless the government will recompense 
those who will guarantee his health.” The 
old doctor tapped the buttonhole in the lapel 
of the surgeon’s coat, then his own, and added: 
“The injustice which makes you only a knight 
and me—at my age, in my position—only an 
officer, will be repaired.” 

Daruel began to think that, after all, de 
Bénesme was not to be laughed at. 
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“Now so far as the fee is concerned,” con- 
tinued the old man, “that should be proportion- 
ate to the patient’s financial position.” 

Daruel agreed. 

“T believe,” said de Bénesme, “‘that when the 
operation for removal of the prostate is done in 
two stages, with an interval of several weeks, 
you would be wise to cut your bill in two. 
Then see to it that you are paid half after the - 
preliminary operation, half after the second.” 

Daruel displayed some irritation. 

“Not at all, not at all; all these commercial 
details go against the grain with me.” 

“Well, just as you wish, my dear colleague, 
but your excess of delicacy exposes you to some 
risk. In kingdoms like that of Fulbert V revo- 
lutions break out with great abruptness. Try 
to get your money after one of them occurs! 
All I can say is that I find you somewhat im- 
prudent.” 

When Daruel and de Bénesme came from the 
room in which they had been conferring, they 
met the minister dictator. He took them back 
into the little room. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “I want to know 
about the arrangements in order that I may 
submit them to Their Majesties. You are in 
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a position, you two princes of science, to write 
the ticket. Only I warn you the king is some- 
what tight-fisted, but I shall bring pressure to 
bear on him and, thanks to my intervention, 
you will get what you should get, but it won’t 
be easy.” His arms thrust out, he mimicked a 
struggle. “But I shall do my best.” 

The minister’s plan was to make the fee very 
large, so that his commission might be propor- 
tionately large. But Daruel and de Bénesme, 
unaccustomed and hostile to this sort of bar- 
gaining, pretended not to know what he was 
driving at. They named a figure which, though 
large, was not scandalous. A cloud passed over 
the minister’s face. 

“We shall come back to-morrow,” said de 
Bénesme, “and if it is agreeable to Their Majes- 
ties we shall set the day when the king shall 
enter the private clinic of my eminent col- 
league, Professor Daruel.” 

That evening in a letter to Maitena, Daruel 
interpolated, between the words of love and 
admiration uncommon to his pen, a lively ac- 
count of the consultation. In another part of 
the letter he told her that he had the matter 
of her apartment already in hand. “Tt will 
surely take a month to find one,” he wrote, 
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“but, considering the housing problem, that is 
a very short time; so many people are disposed 
to help me that we shall surmount all the dif- 
ficulties and avoid all the stumbling-blocks that 
confront the average house-hunter.” 

He thought he could overcome all obstacles 
with judicious use of money without telling 
Maitena, who, he feared, might be annoyed 
were she to find it out. 


When Daruel and de Bénesme returned to 
the Legation, Fulbert V was even more flaccid 
than he was the evening before and the minister 
was less expansive. Again the queen was de- 
tained by business in the city. Despite her 
absence, the arrangements were made for the 
king’s transfer to the clinic. 

“Next Thursday, four o’clock, Courbevoie,” 
said de Bénesme to Daruel. “I wish to be by 
your side when the king arrives. I think I 
should be.” 

“Well, I shall meet Queen Zerbine at last,” 
thought the surgeon, with rising spirit. 

It was Friday. In the interval Daruel began 
to realize the difficulty of finding an apart- 
ment, even with his unusual resources. It was 
in this period of restless uncertainty that he 
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slipped back into his old relationship with Ar- 
lette. In a measure he did it to prove to him- 
self his independence, to convince himself that 
he was not subjugated. But he no longer found 
on the lips of Arlette or of Madame Torsini 
the manna he had found before the holidays. 
Maitena’s despair when she would find him out 
spread a shadow over the hours of pleasure 
these women gave him. He was conscious, too, 
of degrading the ideal he had formed of love 
in the days spent with Maitena. Nevertheless, 
he continued in a bondage that seemed to be in 
response to a mental and physical demand— 
a sort of vindication of his moral independence. 

On Thursday, Daruel, de Bénesme, and the 
personnel of the clinic were on the lookout for 
the arrival of Fulbert V. The king was two 
hours late. Had he been seized with blue funk 
at the last moment and dared he not confront 
the operation? Had he gone to some other 
surgeon? 

“T shall telephone the Legation,” said Daruel 
to Bénesme. 

At that moment a limousine stopped before 
the door, and the watchers who were at the 
window saw emerge from it a blond lady en- 
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veloped in chinchilla, accompanied by a Rus- 
sian wolfhound and an Argentine dude. 

“The queen!” exclaimed Bénesme. In a few 
moments a flabbergasted nurse announced the 
queen, who entered with her companions. 

She introduced the young man: 

“My secretary—reader, dancer, and circerone 
of the great and glorious Paris. A good many 
professions, eh, for such a young man, but he - 
does them all to perfection.” 

Her voice was a mixture of accents—Ger- 
man, Slavic, Montmartre, but German pre- 
dominated. 

“Gentlemen, I come personally to bring you 
bad news: the king, indecisive, capricious, rest- 
less like so many sick persons—the king with- 
draws from your care.” 

“Does he put himself in the hands of 

. . . % asked Daruel with abruptness. 

The queen, with a show of embarrassment, 
said: 

“I don’t know . . . It’s the minister who 
. . . Lam not responsible; in fact, I deplore it, 
Didier Sri, ; 

Her eyes sought Daruel and their expres- 
sion softened: . 

“T don’t think, however, that the decision of 
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the king is final; the whim of a day, that’s all, 
believe me. It would be too bad.” Zerbine 
continued to cast amorous eyes. on Daruel. 
“You know, Professor, your reputation as sur- 
geon is world-wide; as scientist also. Who 
could fail to be moved by your work on cancer? 
By the way, what is new in it? Couldn’t I 
visit your laboratory? It would interest me 
tremendously.” 

Daruel bowed respectfully: 

“T should be honored to take Your Majesty 
there to-morrow.” 

He was flattered and puffed up that he had 
by a single blow caused the queen to capitulate; 
and it would not be so bad to get Fulbert back 
by possessing Zerbine. 

Lovingly, yielding her hand to Daruel’s lips 
and giving him a look full of promise, she said: 

“To-morrow morning I shall be at your hos- 
pital. I thank you in advance,” said the queen 
as she went out with her big dog and her 
little dude. 


“Here, Your Majesty, is the first monkey 
affected with cancer. The inoculation dates | 


back six months.” 
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The queen looked at Dioscorides, emaciated 
and prostrated, lying in his cage. 

Hippocrates, who had developed the disease 
more recently, had a less lamentable air. Zer- 
bine and Daruel stood in front of the other 
cages. The queen held a perfumed handker- 
chief to her nostrils to shut out the pestilential 
odor of rats and of monkeys which blended 
with the stench of carrots and cabbages. 

She asked him: 

“And you hope, my dear Professor, to dis- 
cover a remedy for this awful plague?” 

“T am attempting the solution of that ques- 
tion by experimenting on my chimpanzees. 
Until now I have been unsuccessful, but one 
day I shall try the remedy on human beings.” 

“How exciting, dear Professor!” 

They left the laboratory. The hall was full 
of curious people in white blouses who were 
attracted by the wife of Fulbert V. 

“How I should love to prolong this scientific 
interview with you in the intimacy of. . . if I 
dared.” 

“Dared?” 

“T have an apartment at the Carlton. 
Won’t you come and have a cup of tea with 
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me this afternoon while I am still quite full of 
this . . . We shall be entirely alone.” 


In the first minutes of the afternoon meeting 
the queen let Daruel know that an interloping 
surgeon had captured the confidence of Fulbert 
V, using the minister as a pawn. But when he 
left she said to him: 

“If the king is operated on, it will be by your 
hand.” 

She kept her promise and the monarch was 
led back to Daruel and to de Bénesme. 

“How spendidly you managed it, my dear 
colleague,” said the president of the Academy 
of Medicine. “Your resourcefulness is un- 
paralleled.” 

The surgeon smiled at the prospect: a re- 
munerative operation that will be talked of a 
great deal; the favors of a queen who was a 
genuine tidbit for a king, and finally the rosette, 
testimony of the gratitude of a government 
which had Fulbert V under its wing. 

The preliminary operation was successful. 
Before removing the diseased organ Daruel con- 
sidered it prudent to give the king a respite. As 
he went to his clinic every day he presented 
daily his compliments to the monarch, who 
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occupied the chamber of honor and nearly every 
day he saw the queen in her apartment at the 
Carlton. Zerbine promptly forgot her pretty 
secretary and dancer. 

Meanwhile, Daruel was conferring with real- 
estate agents that he might find a roof for 
Maitena in the vicinity of the Avenue Mala- 
koff. The favors of a princess of German 
origin who proved to be a sentimental and sen- 
sual Gretchen did not turn his head. Of all 
these attachments, Queen Zerbine, Madame 
Torsini, Arlette, Maitena, the last alone justi- 
fied the romantic designation of best beloved. 
He really wished that she, the dear playmate of 
his holidays, would soon come to purify the air, 
command his heart, and give the death blow to 
this intrigue of vanity, this farce of voluptuous- 
ness. 
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is Y beloved!” 
“My sweetheart!” 

At the Gare d’Orsay in the confusion follow- 
ing the arrival of a through train, Daruel and 
Maitena kissed each other. She hugged him 
passionately, her eyes bathed with happy tears. 
Maitena had come back to her lover on a rainy 
evening of November. 

“Come, I am going to take you to your own 
house, to the flat that was so hard to find. 
I have furnished it as best I could, that is 
to say badly, because I have been so busy and 
hurried, and more than all so anxious to see 
you.” 

Dodging passengers and porters, they went 
out hand in hand. 

“Leave your trunks in the baggage-room; 
well come and get them to-morrow. What 
you have in this little bag will do for to-night. 
Come on, let’s get off to the rue des Vignes.” 

Maitena stepped into the auto and sat beside 
Daruel. The rain beat down upon the city; 
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through the dripping windowpanes people on 
foot and in taxis looked like gigantic monsters 
in an aquarium. The lamp-posts reflected in 
the Seine were like vacillating pillars of gold— 
their lights made spirals of fire on the surface 
of the water. 

Between kisses, she said to him: 

“At last Iam with you for good! It seemed 
that you would never find a place for me! 
And the trip! I thought it would never end.” 

She cried. Her heart was like a flower in 
late summer, swollen and overfilled with dew. 

“Where exactly is the rue des Vignes?” 

“On the heights of Passy. Your apart- 
ment winds round the rue Raynouard. From 
your windows you will see the panorama of 
Paris at its very best.” 

When they reached rue des Vignes, Maitena 
wanted to see the studio first of all. 

“How large it is, and how light it must be in 
the daytime,” she marveled. 

An electric radiator had made it comfortably 
warm; a light lunch awaited them on a table, 
covered with a pink cloth and gay with a mass 
of mimosa. 

“A good setting for a picture,” she thought 
as she ran to the window.. To her silent laugh- 
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ter, Paris opposed a face in tears soiled and 
spotted with lights. She was not affected by 
its sulkiness; nothing counted save the loving 
welcome of the man she adored. She did not 
see the rain, nor did she hear its monotonous 
whisper. A long kiss warmed her neck; she 
turned toward her lover, toward the warm 
studio full of flowers. 


They ate a little, then sat on the divan and 
talked. 

Maitena asked: 

“Have you been true to me?” 

He did not answer; he was as reluctant to 
hurt her as he was to lie to her. 

“T know you have not.” 

It was not a bitter accusation; it was a pain- 
ful acknowledgment. 

“Look here, Maitena; my passions are old 
snares for me. Heart proposes, but flesh dis- 
poses. You must be reasonable, indulgent; you 
must not take things tragically. It was not 
serious. I was just playing.” 

With her head on his breast, crushed but 
without bitterness, she accepted him as he was. 
She whispered: . 

“With whom have you been ‘playing’ ?” 
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“Ah... not with real women; with a doll 
and with a fool.” 

“But ‘this Queen Zerbine who has such a 
questionable reputation, has she been anything 
to you? You mentioned her in all your let- 
ters.” 

He felt the necessity of denying a side-step 
which would be particularly painful to Mai- 
tena. She would experience too much jealousy 
and humiliation did she know that she had had 
a crowned rival. 

“What? ... That hysteric, that idiot? 
No, thank you.” 

Reassured about the queen and realizing the 
futility of passing judgment on the others, she 
smiled anew at Daruel. 


Their adventure fell into a routine. Daruel 
rarely went to the rue des Vignes save in the 
evening. He always returned to the Avenue 
Malakoff before the household was stirring. 
Once he said to Maitena: 

“You know I must not sleep out, because of 
the servants and the neighbors.” 

But his conduct was prompted not so much 
by proprieties as by a determination that Mai- 
tena should not absorb him. It was not his in- 
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tention that she should monopolize his time or 
that he should become too much engrossed in 
her. Clandestine, unofficial, she was out of the 
way and segregated. When she complained he 
mentioned public opinion, his professional and 
worldly duties, and he drew a picture of “bour- 
geois” life, dwelling upon its unattractiveness. 
Every time Maitena told him how happy she 
would be to live with him, to bear his name, 
he invoked this burlesque picture. One day he 
quoted Goncourt’s definition of marriage to her: 
“Dante’s hell with a Daumier frontispiece.” 
After that she never again sang the praises of 
matrimony to him. Perhaps Daruel was not 
wrong in his contention that marital life robs 
love of its poetry and happiness of its thrill. 
She consoled herself a little when they were 
apart by repeating to herself the theories he had 
enunciated. And after all she had her art. She 
painted still life, fruit, flowers, the quays of 
the Seine, the Muette Park. Whilst she worked 
she pictured Daruel in front of her canvas and 
to please her lover she redoubled her efforts. 
He found much merit in her work and insisted 
that she should exhibit it. She was disinclined 
to do so, but despite her modesty and her fears 
she gave in. 
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Maitena, giving herself to love and art, lived 
in a dream of happiness. 

The surgeon liked to come at dinner-time and 
take her out to restaurants. She would have 
preferred the intimacy of her own dining-room, 
but when he teased her about her old maid’s 
tastes immediately she put on her hat. 

They went to amusing rather than to fas- 
tidious places; such were more to the liking of. 
the simple and natural young woman and they 
satisfied Daruel, who was tired of the Larues 
and the Madrids. They were attracted by a 
brasserie haunted by people with romantic capes 
and long hair; by a bar where the large and 
battered faces of prize-fighters and the emaci- 
ated faces of jockeys were to be seen; by a base- 
ment where Chinamen in national costumes ate 
birds’ nests and shark fins; by a cellar where 
a Russian general was a dancer and a duke the 
head waiter. 

Sometimes Daruel, invited to dine out, would 
come before dinner to say good night to Mai- 
tena. She would straighten his necktie, smooth 
his silk lapels, powder him, perfume him, adorn 
him for a party from which she was excluded, 
making him attractive for other women. She 
would watch him through the studio window 
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as he went away. Then, alone until the next 
evening, she suffered tortures of jealousy and 
humiliation. Perhaps he was starting a new 
adventure or picking up an old one which he 
would carry on simultaneously with their own. 
While married hussies saw him and flirted with 
him, she, the. truly honest woman, was in the 
background like a servant! All night long she 
would allow her imagination to fancy tragic 
things and to hear her heart. The next day 
Daruel would dispel her pain and her sulkiness 
with a kiss. 

Maitena succeeded in making him promise 
that they would spend Sundays together. Sun- 
day which in childhood shows itself under 
fairylike aspect, but which time divests of its 
splendor became for them the Prince Charming 

of the week. 
‘\ At Christmas they took a journey. That is 
to say, Daruel left Avenue Malakoff with his 
bag and went to Maitena’s house; he was aston- 
ished to see her wearing a kimona instead of 
a street dress. 

When he scolded her for not being ready she 
said: 

“Why should we go? What shall we be 
seeking at Fontainebleau in a strange hotel? 
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Each other? Can’t we find each other in the 
rue des Vignes and much more comfortably?” 
Daruel recited: 


“Amants, heureux amants, voulez-vous voyager, 
Que ce soit aux rives prochaines. 
Soyez-vous l’un 4 l’autre un monde toujours beau, 
Toujours divers, toujours nouveau.” 


Then he opened his bag, took out his dress- 
ing-gown and his slippers. 

This journey around a house which lasted 
forty-eight hours delighted them so much that 
they promised themselves that they would do 
it again at Easter-time. But when Easter came 
Daruel had to go to Marseilles to see a patient 
and he took Maitena with him. 

The ships on the Cannebiére with their bel- 
lowing sirens and their ringing bells invited 
them to longer journeys. But they were not to 
be tempted; they might travel indefinitely with- 
out ever making land that was comparable to 
that in which they were now traveling, a land 
lighted by the sun of love. 


Daruel had no reticence with Maitena; he 
told her everything: his operations, his experi- 
ments in the laboratory, his ambitions, and he 
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gossiped to her about his patients and his col- 
leagues. 

He liked particularly to talk about his en- 
deavors to find a remedy against cancer. He 
had formulated and tried out three and they. 
were all unsuccessful; he was now experiment- 
ing with a fourth. Maitena had a profound 
horror of cancer, but nevertheless she followed 
with keen interest the struggle between science 
and the hydra-headed monster. She would 
have been dismayed if anyone save Daruel won 
the battle that was being waged. The victor 
must be her well-beloved or no one. To sucha 
point did she carry her idolatry. 

And Daruel with measureless pride and over- 
weaning egotism agreed with her. But he was 
in a state of continual fear lest Frémond’s ex- 
periments should be successful and not his own. 

He hid his contemptible thoughts from Mai- 
tena, but in their intimate conversations he 
stigmatized the envy with which some people 
regarded his efforts. Envy and routine the 
children of stupidity. The same people who 
had sneered at Harvey, Pasteur, Ehrlich 
sneered at him. Bouchard in other days had 
scoffed at “606”; and now some were trying 
to discredit his “4.” 
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Maitena encouraged her lover: 

“What does it matter? Go on working, 
reach your goal. When you shall succeed, those 
who are now laughing at you will become your 
incense bearers. Each one will wish that he had 
been the first to have believed in your discovery 
and to have acclaimed your genius.” 

Daruel replied: 

“Your confidence is a great help. Unfor-— 
tunately, the only basis of it is your love, but 
Claude Manceaux shares your confidence.” 

He then began to speak of his old master. 

Never had such physical decrepitude been 
associated with such intellectual youth. This 
diaphanous old man talked brilliantly about 
everything. From the armchair to which he 
was confined by age and pain he looked on at 
the world without a moment of boredom, mar- 
veling at the varied and wondrous spectacle 
and watching the resistance of his dilapidated 
organism to the forces of destruction. At 
eighty years of age he was neither solemn nor 
grave. He liked to recall the days when he 
was a scapegrace student who composed songs 
which were still sung and had indeed become 
college classics. 

Maitena would have liked to meet the great 
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‘man. She was denied that honor, but she met 
the chemist Frémond, and though he was Dar- 
uel’s most serious rival she accorded him great 
esteem. 

When Daruel sought membership in the 
Academy of Medicine he told her of the inci- 
dents of the campaign. He realized that he 
had no chance of election for that honorable 
institution rarely elected on the first ballot. 

“In other days,” said he, “election to the 
Academy of Medicine was based on merit. 
Now it is a question of age. With a little 
patience the most mediocre are elected. The 
democracy of equality and of red tape is becom- 
ing extremely popular.” 

He described his visits to the Academicians 
whose votes he was soliciting, and throwing 
discretion to the wind he labeled one a senile 
dement, another an impostor, another an old 
fool, but the famous accoucheur, Séneuze, was 
a crank: 

“Are you,married?” he said to Daruel. 

“T am not,” replied the surgeon. 

“Have you a mistress?” 

ey eo. 

“Has she had a child?” 

“Not yet.” 
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“Let’s come to the point. Do you acknowl- 
edge paternity of one or more illegitimate 
children?” 

“T do not; so far as I know I am not a 
father.” 

“In that case, my dear colleague, you must 
excuse me if I do not vote for you. You will 
get my vote only when you have become a 
parent.” 

“It’s up to me, then,” said Maitena. “If I 
do my part you will get Séneuze’s vote next 
~ election.” 

But Daruel, having in mind the duties that 
maternity imposed, scoffed that prosaic con- 
tingency, and Maitena, in order not to be called 
petite bourgeoise, said promptly that she had 
spoken in jest. 

Although Daruel realized that he would not 
obtain membership in the Academy of Medicine 
that year, he was certain that he would be 
made an officer of the Legion of Honor. 

Fulbert V had gone back to his Balkanic 
kingdom, his health restored, and he had praised 
highly his surgeon and his physician to the 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs. 

The promotions were announced: de Bé- 
nesme was made a Commander, but Daruel did 
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not get the rosette. He took his disappoint- 
ment to heart and made up his mind to find the 
cause of the oversight. Torsini was at the 
moment in great favor with the directing pow- 
ers, and, as Daruel had forsaken Madame 
Torsini, it occurred to him that she in her anger 
and humiliation had prompted her husband to 
discredit him. So the very fact that he had 
abandoned his offenses against the husband was 
used by the wife to give Torsini his revenge. 
To pay him off Daruel would offend him more 
deeply and more frequently! What a farce 
life is! With Maitena he forgot too easily the 
light and burlesque sides of life. 

Under the mollifying influence of a romantic 
idyll the sensuous, paradoxical cynic was under- 
going spiritual transformation. He charged 
Maitena with effecting this change and with 
causing him to neglect his interest. He must 
free himself at once from the sensuous tender- 
ness which was smothering him. 

Thus Maitena came to know the despot, the 
heartless demi-god who every morning tor- 
mented Ellen Flopesco and Gervaise Lévy- 
Coblentz. He told her resentfully that she had 
killed his chances to get the rosette by keeping 
him away from salons and their politics, by 
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isolating him and by jailing him. He uttered 
a wild cry of independence. Maitena defended 
herself and protested only with tears. Realiz- 
ing that separation from him would be fatal 
to her happiness, she became more deeply at- 
tached to the man who was both cruel and 
unfair. 

She tasted all the bitterness of neglect and 
she felt within her heart a bleeding wound. 
She lost interest in her art. 

Meanwhile the surgeon had gone back to 
Madame Torsini and to Arlette; again he was 
to be seen in all the best salons of Paris. But 
soon they bored and disgusted him. Nothing 
really was comparable to the rue des Vignes 
with its simplicity and romance. He softened. 
His anger against Maitena and the sudden re- 
vival of old social ambitions died in him, 
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NE Sunday as the day was falling the 
lovers were lying side by side on a couch 
in Maitena’s studio, which was bathed in a soft 
light. Daruel’s hand was on Maitena’s breast, 
mold of golden-colored flesh covering a loyal 
heart upon which he could lay his restless 
ever-seeking head when it was over-burdened 
or in need of consolation and understanding. 

Suddenly a sensation ran through his hand as 
though it had closed on a thistle. It had en- 
countered an imperfection in that firm flesh. 
Simultaneously his heart seemed to stop beat- 
ing. What if Maitena should have some dread- 
ful thing? 

Two men were struggling in him: the surgeon 
who desired to investigate and make a correct 
diagnosis, the lover who recoiled, confronted 
with a horrible certainty. 

The young woman, dozing, smiled; a limpid 
light flowing from her half-opened eyes irradi- 
ated her face. 

The surgeon summoned all his courage to 
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examine further, but before doing so he put 
himself in such a position that Maitena could 
not see his face or remark the anxiety that he 
was unable to conceal, and he moved his fingers 
in such a way that she believed he was still 
caressing her. Alas! his fingers were seeking 
truth; they explored methodically, minutely, 
dexterously, understandingly. 

The small induration encountered by chance 
was closely adherent to the skin. That is one 
of the characteristics of malignant tumors. The 
benign varieties are movable. Daruel’s hand 
let go the breast, probably cancerous. 

He turned his face to the pillow and pre- 
tended to sleep. But he did not sleep, he 
suffered atrociously. Either he must remove 
the diseased breast or the monster would devour 
it and then grow deeper and corrupt the whole 
body. Possibly sacrifice of the breast would 
not suffice the monster. Even though he should 
remove the tumor, it might recur, eating into 
the recently closed wound; the surgeon-lover, 
the torturer-lover would have to take up his 
knife again and throw more flesh to this Shy- 
lock. The insatiable disease would be satisfied 
only after it had killed his Maitena, unless his 
“5” now being used experimentally should give 
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results that “4” failed to give. The chances 
were very slim. Daruel sank more deeply into 
the depths of despair. 

He suffered atrociously at the thought of 
losing Maitena. He never knew he loved her 
so much. To find out how much he loved her 
he had to learn that she was doomed; it was 
only by discovering that she had cancer that he 
realized his adoration of her. In his hours of 
ease, when he believed their happiness safe, 
he thought that the bonds which attached him 
to her were weak and that he could break them 
at will. Why should he have been tormented 
about her? He had never had to suspect her 
constancy or her adoration. And by some 
extraordinary aberration of optimism he had 
felt equally confident of her health, though he 
fully realized how many enemies assail our frail 
body. A few years of life seemed prodigious to 
Claude Manceaux and each day the hospital 
taught Daruel anew how feeble is the human 
organism. In his happiness he had forgotten 
all that life and experience had taught him. 

By Heaven! thought he, it is not man alone 


who seeks to rob you of a beloved one; there 


are other more dangerous rivals. His was called 
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cancer and already it had pressed its first dread- 
ful kiss on Maitena’s breast. 

A sentiment of guilt overwhelmed him, for 
he knew that moral shocks, like physical in- 
juries, play a determining part in the causation 
of cancer; and he had so often tortured Mai- 
tena. Might not the worry that he had caused, 
the anxiety that he had engendered, the jeal- 
ousy that he had excited, have been the roots 
of her disease; and this mark on her left breast, 
this frightful mark which increased from day 
to day, might it not have had its origin in the 
wound that he had inflicted on the sensitive 
heart that beat beneath it? 

He sought to father hope; he said to himself 
that after their caresses he had slept and had a 
hideous dream. Maitena’s lovely bosom was 
without disease. He would marry his mistress, 
he would honor, love, and keep her from all 
worry, all anxiety, all pain. Had he dreamed? 
. . . No, certainly not! But he had made a 
mistake ; on casual examination he had mistaken © 
a benign swelling for a malignant disease. He 
must satisfy himself that he had been mistaken; 
he must examine the breast again, and this time 
he would do it thoroughly. 

He did; his beloved had cancer. 
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In order to eradicate the disease, to extirpate 
it before the axillary glands became involved, 
and to insure cure he must act with all possible 
speed. In cases like Maitena’s an early opera- 
tion is imperative; he would tell her this very 
evening. 

He said to her: 

raearest.*. 5.7? 

Like his voice, his face was tragic. 

The young woman arose, her face pale as 
chalk, agitated because of his concern. 

“What is the matter?” said she. ‘What has 
happened ?” 

“There is something here”—and he put his 
hand on her left breast—‘‘a swelling which 
disturbs me, but don’t be worried about it.” 

“Swear to me that it is not serious, that it 
165 (0 rt 

He scolded her: 

“Tt is not a question of that at all, you stupid 
child. Don’t let your imagination run away 
with you.” 

Neither one of them had dared utter the 
name they had in their minds. 

Then Maitena said: 

“What are you going to do about it? If 
only they don’t have to operate on me! My 
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poor breasts that you thought so beautiful and 
that you loved so much.” 

“Really, dearest, you’ve lost your mind. At 
the worst it would only be an extirpation; a 
simple extirpation, in reality nothing at all.” 

“T don’t want it,” she cried, covering the 
threatened breast with her folded arms. 

Daruel talked seriously to her: 

“Now listen to me; that you may be con- 
vinced that I am not trying to deceive you I 
shall have some other doctors examine you. 
I am sure they will confirm .. .” 

Modest for the first time in his whole profes- 
sional life, he grasped at the hope that Hart- 
mann, Pierre Delbet, Bazy, Jean-Louis Faure, 
and Gosset would disagree with his diagnosis. 
They would humiliate the surgeon, but they 
would delight the lover. 

She said in despairing tones: 

“T have confidence in no one but you.” 

She unclasped her arms and revealed her 
breast, deceptive in its healthy appearance. 

But Daruel insisted: 

“Yes, yes, to-morrow I shall have you exam- 
ined by one of my colleagues and by one of my 
masters. You must be reassured without 


delay.” 
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Until to-morrow he would force himself to 


believe that love had biased his judgment and 
blinded his diagnostic acumen. 


He arranged at once for a consultation in the 
rue des Vignes. Jude, a young and brilliant 
colleague of Daruel, arrived promptly, but Vis- 
sot, who had been a teacher of both of them, 
kept them waiting a short time. While they 
talked, Maitena, alone in her room, was con- 
sumed with anxiety. 

Jude’s thin long nose, upturned mustache, 
sardonic expression, square shoulders, and 
ruddy face made him resemble a Mephis- 
topheles in color. He could not understand 
Daruel’s emotion. Jude thought Daruel as 
impersonal as himself; this woman could not 
have transformed him; she could not have 
made a sentimentalist out of a man like Daruel. 
He talked of matters in no way connected with 
Maitena, smiling and smoking incessantly. 
This annoyed Daruel. 

He related the latest blunder of the dean’s 
wife, who was a gaffe-artist. Daruel inter- 
rupted him: 

“T hope Vissot has not forgotten. I am on 
tenterhooks, and she, the poor thing. . . .” 
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Jude replied calmly: 

“She, perhaps, yes, but not you. Your mind 
is made up, isn’t it? Between ourselves, isn’t 
this consultation with Vissot superfluous?” 

“No, it is not, I assure you; even a god nods 
sometimes.” 

Jude replied: 

“The idea that you are deceived about can- 
cer! It may well be that you need us to 
convince your little friend that surgical inter- 
vention is necessary. But you certainly don’t 
need us to make the diagnosis. I have hit the 
nail on the head, haven’t I?” 

At that moment Professor Vissot arrived. 
He was a surgeon without swank, an able, 
honest, reliable practitioner. 

Daruel went for Maitena, and she came in, 
trembling and gasping. 

She opened her kimona; Vissot and Jude 
examined her breast. As they suspected, Dar- 
uel’s diagnosis was correct; nevertheless, their 
faces did not betray them. The terms they 
used, neoplasm, schirrus, epithelioma, to veil 
the horrible truth from her, combined with their 
placidity, served to reassure her. : 

“You see,” said Vissot, “the skin can’t be 
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wrinkled on the surface and the tumor can’t 
be rolled under the finger.” 

These sinister signs were mentioned so 
adroitly that Maitena construed them to be 
favorable indications. 

But Jude promptly revived all her fears: 

“You will be all right with an operation.” 

She drew back, terrorized by this man who 
was looking at her smilingly and who sought 
to destroy the harmony of her body. 

Vissot corroborated him: 

“Tt is a hundred times better, madam, to 
proceed energetically from the beginning. .. . 
However, Daruel will know how to convince 
you.” 

Maitena went back to her room, that she 
might be alone with her despair. 

Daruel remained in the studio with the con- 
sultants. 

“It is carcinoma without the slightest doubt,” 
said Vissot. 

-“Not the shadow of a doubt,” said Jude, 
“and it should be removed with all possible 
haste.” 

Daruel asked without hope of assurance: 

“Ts it your opinion that it should be a simple 
extirpation or. . .” . 
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Without a moment’s hesitation Jude replied: 

“Are you crazy? Simple extirpation? Why 
the operation must be radical to the last 
degree.” 

To this Vissot added, and rather perempto- 
rily: 

“Daruel, I hope you have no thought of 
using radium or X-ray. I don’t make the 
slightest attempt to conceal from you that I 
have seen recurrences following their use which 
made the most tremendous progress. But I 
suppose you have the intention to try one of 
your cancer remedies, “4’ or ‘5’ ?” 

Vissot was sarcastic. He had faith only in 
the cold steel and he refused sympathy to new 
ideas and accused surgery of losing its perspec- 
tive in the laboratory. Indeed, he went so far 
as to advocate their complete separation: 

““g,’” said Daruel, “has not yet been tried 
out. I should feel criminal were I to rely upon 
it solely.” 

“The knife and only the knife,” said Jude. 

“Will you operate, yourself?” 

“Naturally,” said Daruel, “she will insist 
upon it.” 

“Otherwise it would have been a pleas- 
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Vissot, offering his services too, said: 

“If your heart fails you, I .. .” 

Before they left the consultants discussed 
cancer of the breast in general, speaking with- 
out reserve of its dreadful entailments. 

“In young women,” said Jude, “recurrence 
is not only frequent, but sometimes it comes 
back a few weeks after removal.” 

Daruel could scarcely contain himself. He 
wanted to be rid of their impassible faces, to be 
out of reach of their pitiless remarks, and he 
wanted most of all to take Maitena in his arms 
and comfort her. 

Finally they went and he hurried to Mai- 
tena’s room. 

She was examining her condemned breast in 
a cheval-glass. Anxiety and despair were writ- 
ten upon her countenance. He put his arms 
about her and urged her to immediate opera- 
tion. She groaned: 

“When I am mutilated you will not take me 
in your arms any more. I can’t see my beloved 
sweetheart as companion of an invalid. I don’t 
want to spoil your life. Better let me die.” 

He protested: 

“You are not going to spoil my life. I shall 
love you always and I shall love you the more 
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because I shall have saved you. You will be 
my thing, my work.” é 

At that moment she was not far from bless- 
ing the frightful experience which had brought 
forth such protestations from Daruel, such con- 
vincing proofs of his love. 

“As soon as you are out of the hospital we 
shall get married.” 

At first she refused to bind this magnificent 
man, this famous surgeon, to a mutilated body, 
but her generosity soon capitulated. The con- 
solation was too great to be repulsed. 

Maitena would never forget this afternoon 
in which atrocity, sublimity, and delight were 


blended. 


Daruel left Maitena to call on Frémond at 
the Pasteur Institute. He found the chemist in 
his laboratory, bent over a microscope. Sev- 
eral assistants were studying bacteria. The air 
was heavy with the smell of guinea-pigs, rats, 
and monkeys. Big tadpoles moved about in 
vast jars and frogs swam lazily in an aquarium. 

The chemist asked his assistants to leave the 
room, for he had remarked his friend’s crucified 
expression and he must learn the cause of it: 
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“How far have you got in your researches on 
cancer?” 

“I am at a standstill; I don’t make any prog- 
ress.” 

Before his misfortune this news would have 
delighted the surgeon, but now it no longer mat- 
tered to him who should arrive first in the great 
scientific race. What mattered now was that 
Maitena should be saved at any cost! 

“Go on working, working with all your 
heart,” said he to Frémond, “‘and I shall do the 
same. I shall work with greater determination 
than before.” 

Daruel saw in him an ally, not a rival. 

In search of affectionate commiseration he 
went to see Claude Manceaux. 

In the salon where the Venetian chandelier 
hung and where Saxon marquesses and shep- 
herdesses rubbed shoulders on their little 
shelves, he unburdened himself as he would to 
a father. Never before had he let his master 
see his intimate life. 

“My boy,” said Claude Manceaux, “there 
was always something about you that disturbed 
me a little, that did not altogether please me. 
It seemed to me, and if I was wrong I hope you 
will pardon me, that you were a little refrac- 
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tory to qualities which go to make true great- 
ness, particularly to tenderness and sympathy. 
This little rift in the lute kept us apart some- 
what, for it held me back. Now it is being 
repaired. ‘Your painful experience brings us 
close together, my child.” 

And Claude Manceaux pressed him in his 
emaciated arms with the same affection he had 
displayed when his favorite pupil had been 
made prosector, surgeon to the hospitals, pro- 
fessor. 

This accolade recalled to Daruel the prin- 
cipal epochs of his life: his hours of delirious 
work, but most of all it recalled the days when 
his master had the stature of a colossus and 
when his head was held so high and his eyes 
were so deeply blue. 

“It is an outrage,” said Daruel. “A young 
adorable creature that I love so . . .” 

“Alas!” said Claude Manceaux, “we all 
think that we are made for happiness. But in 
reality the happy man is an exception. Look 
around you, Daruel. An astonishing mirage 
deceives us and we make ourselves believe that 
we are immune to the barbaric inventions of 
destiny. In order to be convinced that all is 
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not well in the world we have to be struck down 
personally.” 

“It is only too true,” said Daruel. “The 
woman I love is not the only one who has can- 
cer. J have not even the questionable compen- 
sation of knowing that my misfortune has not 
countless parallels.” 

Claude Manceaux continued: 

“When the commonplace pain of others be- 
comes our pain it is an exceptional pain. But 
this which has befallen you must be counted 
amongst the rare pains.” 

“Even though the disease should not recur,” 
said Daruel, “we shall live in a constant appre- 
hension.” 

Claude Manceaux sought to reassure him: 

“Well, recurrence is not fatal by any means. 
More than that, it is very improbable when the 
operation is done early and skillfully. You 
are going to operate yourself and you will do it 
with your skill and you will do it with your 
heart. Soon you will be convinced that the 
disease will not recur and then you will begin, 
both of you, to live happily.” 

To this Daruel replied: 

“My wife, high-strung and emotional as she 
is, will never cease to fear. Neither shall I. 
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And I doubt if she will ever become reconciled 
to the mutilation.” 

The old man put a pale parchment hand on 
the surgeon’s arm: 

“Everybody adapts himself to what he must. 
Don’t you see that I still cling to life? One 
accustoms oneself to old age, to infirmities, to 
the horrors of war, to the terrors of revolutions. 
Blanqui, liberated after thirty years of cap- 
tivity, was homesick for his cell. Habit is 
man’s supreme passion.” 

The interview between Claude Manceaux 
and Daruel ended with these words of melan- 
choly serenity. 


Daruel operated on the woman he loved. 
Although he suffered because he was mutilating 
Maitena and because in lacerating her he was 
tearing himself apart, a somber joy invaded 
him as he realized that he was strangling the 
monster that had her in his claws, that he was 
delivering her from cancer. As the operation 
was radical to the last degree, perhaps the dis- 
ease would not recur. 

The operation was successful and Maitena’s 
wound healed quickly. When she saw where 
her breast had been she was inconsolable. Pity 
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alone could make Daruel love her now. Her 
mutilation must, logically, disgust him. She 
said to him: 

“I won’t have you sacrifice yourself for me. 
I am going to give you back your liberty.” Had 
she not been certain that he would refuse it she 
would not have offered it to him. 

And sure enough, the surgeon answered: 

“I don’t sacrifice myself. I am incapable of 
sacrifice. Don’t think for a moment that my 
behavior is dictated by any other motive than 
love, egotistic love. I don’t deserve an atom 
of admiration.” 

And what he said was the truth. 

And Daruel told her of the plans that he 
had made for their marriage. 

Maitena said: 

“Should a person mutilated as I am now. 
marry? Have I a right to such a handsome, 
brilliant husband as you?” 

It did not take him long to convince her. 

And so they were married. Mournful union 
of Hercules with a cripple. 

They planned a wedding trip to the coun- 
try where Maitena was born and where their 
love first began; but they had to give it up; 
Daruel felt that he could not stop his experi- 
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ments either in the laboratory or in the hospital 
even for a week, considering the disease that 
still threatened Maitena. 

Two new monkeys (Hippocrates and Dios- 
corides had died and now testified the taxi- 
dermist’s art) received bi-weekly injections of 
“s.”? as did several of the cancer patients in 
Daruel’s hospital service. Every morning Dar- 
uel went to see these human sufferers and these 
poor animals, hoping that he would see some 
encouraging development, and for this reason 
he displayed an ardent interest in them. But 
after he examined them his expression changed. 
None was aiding him to realize his glorious 
dream which would at the same time assure him 
immortality and keep his wife from dying. In 
reality “5”? was giving no better account of 
itself than “4.” The surgeon’s constant solici- 
tude was to watch Maitena’s scar, and her 
appearance, that he might detect early the 
slightest manifestation of a recurrence; hers 
was to feel her bosom and to look at herself in 
the mirror. 

As recurrence did not materialize, the Dar- 
uels gradually accustomed themselves to the 
anguishing instability of their situation to their 
daily tragedy. Maitena even got so that she 
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joked about the operation. One day she said 
to Daruel : 

“I am like one of those Amazons who had 
a breast taken off that the bow might fit them 
better.” 

In reality she had stopped worrying about 
cancer and Daruel flattered himself that he 
had extirpated it radically with his bistoury. 
They began to make plans: take long journeys, 
buy a place in Normandy, lease a villa between 
Cannes and Monte Carlo. Claude Manceaux 
was right when he said man’s optimism is un- 
crushable. Here were these two still bleeding 
from their fall into the abyss while tottering 
over another, deeper and more jagged than the 


- first, and still they did not despair. 


But cancer had not abandoned Maitena. It 
attacked her anew, still gnawing at her breast. 
Daruel cut another pound of flesh and threw 
it to the ferocious monster. Meanwhile he 
modified number ‘‘s5” and, failing to get results, 
created “6,” then “7.” It was a duel to the 
death, a hard-fought struggle, a battle for a 
woman’s body. But, alas! cancer was stronger 
than man and it devoured its prey beneath the 
surgeon’s eyes. Maitena, suffering tortures, 
begged Daruel to let her die. He, loving her 
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despite her disease, despite her faded face and 
yellowish skin and realizing that her marvel- 
ous sweetness might be saved, still persevered 
to prolong her life, and despite all his past fail- 
ures it was impossible for him wholly to aban- 
don faith. 

Day by day she showed the inroads of 
the disease. Her beauty gave way to such a 
frightful pallor and terrifying emaciation that 
Daruel removed all the mirrors from her 
room. She experienced the most atrocious pain. 
Finally she implored her husband not only to 
let her die, but to kill her. 


He did not kill her, but his compassion 
prompted him to mitigate her suffering by the 
use of morphine. Now instead of the strug- 
gle to save her life came the struggle to spare 
her from suffering. Daruel had lost the big 
battle. He was now engaged in another one, 
small to be sure, but extremely pathetic. He 
must spare her martyrdom of the body and 
panic of the soul; he must diminish her sensi- 
bility and her consciousness simultaneously. 
He put his wife to sleep and made her glide 
toward death in such a way that she recog- 
nized neither the roughness of the road nor the 
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depth of the dark gulf toward which she has- 
tened. When she left him, lying in her poppy 
boat, it was without good-by, and she passed 
serenely. 

Maitena had expressed the wish that her 
mortal remains should repose in the lovely 
little cemetery of the Pyrenees where her par- 
ents were buried. Daruel, accompanied by 
Subrane, took them there. 

The poet had pillaged his flower-beds and 
stripped his rose bushes in honor of the dead. 
The two friends left her buried deep beneath 
beautiful flowers. 

They returned to the square of Sare; the 
priest and the choir boys, who shouted childish 
jests at the sacristan, walked ahead of them. 

When they reached the square, Daruel said: 

“My Maitena will be happy amid this calm, 
so near her old home.” 

“And I,” said the poet, “who live here, I 
- promise to watch over her and to look after 
her.” 

Moved by emotion, the savant and the 
philosopher uttered the instinctive words of 
primitive people in pain. Their only logic now 
was that of the heart. 

On the pergola of the Etcheberry house the 
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little June roses displayed once again an ample 
mantilla of blossoms and scarlet fringes. The 
pelote court silent no longer, was echoing to the 
noisy plaudits of the crowd as they followed 
the rhythmic movements and picturesque atti- 
tudes of the players. 

Subrane and Cléo, whose love did not grow 
cold with time and place, made Daruel stay 
with them for a week. As soon as he returned 
from the funeral the widower locked himself 
in his room. Nor did he move from it that 
first day, and no one dared to disturb him. 

The next day early he was in the garden. 
One workman was looking after the roses, 
another mowed the lawn. 

Toward noon, Subrane met him on the ter- 
race which overlooked the ocean. The ocean 
that was as immense as his own distress. 

Subrane said to him tenderly and affection- 
ately: 

“Your work is far from being done. You 
must pull yourself together and finish it.” 

Daruel replied, arbitrarily: 

“My work is finished; I was unable to save 
Maitena. Maitena gone, surgery disgusts me, 
and chemistry and biology all the more. . . .” 
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“Think of humanity,” Subrane reminded 
him. 

“Humanity? I detest humanity!. I have 
only contempt for the exploiters and the 
exploited who compose it. I belong to a dif- 
ferent species, the species of the strong, and 
in my way I have long taken advantage of the 
weak. Capitalists make use of people, kill 
them slowly for money on land, underground, 
on the sea; great warriors hurl entire armies 
to be killed, for glory. The reason I have 
opened so many abdomens and heads, cut off 
so many legs and arms, is that I might satisfy 
my curiosity, have some scientific fun, and real- 
ize my ambition. I don’t have to lie to you, 
do I? Neither do I have to pose. No more 
hypocrisy, no more bluff. I am dropping the 
shutters. The hospital game interested me 
as long as it served my ambition. Between 
patients in the hospital and animals in the lab- 
oratory I made little distinction. All of them 
were despised, contemptible builders of my 
fame. To-day I have no interest in patients 
or in monkeys. My ambition to discover any- 
thing is dead, like Maitena.” 

Subrane was shocked at this selfishness and 


resentfulness. 
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“Cry, yell, rail against destiny, blaspheme 
Heaven, but don’t berate or malign human 
beings. Most of them are poor devils just like 
yourself. Extend to them, I beg of you, some 
of the pity that you feel for yourself. Love 
them more, now that you resemble them.” 

Daruel refused to recognize the relationship 
which pain imposed. 

“T tell you that I don’t give a damn about 
humanity. I hate it. Every time I shall save 
a man’s life with my knife I shall feel like 
strangling him because I shall think that with 
that same knife I was incapable of . . .” 

He sobbed. Strains of music floating over 
the waves which refracted the afternoon light 
came to them from distant Saint-Jean-de-Luz. 

“They are dancing at the ‘Pergola’; they 
are having a good time while I . . . That’s 
humanity for you, your dirty, despicable, fra- 
ternal humanity.” 

He thought there should be universal 
mourning because of his pain. 

He went on with his outrageous speech: 

“I wished ardently to find a remedy for 
cancer, didn’t I, and I bent my best efforts to 
find it. Well now, a discovery which before 
my wife’s illness would have intoxicated me 
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with pride and which, discovered during her 
illness, would have made me mad with joy, 
would sadden me now. I should say to myself, 
sfoo date.’ ”’ 

Subrane had given up preaching to him; that 
he might find an excuse for Daruel’s bitterness 
he strove to understand his pain. 

Until this blow Daruel had never received 
a scratch from life; he was favored by des- 
tiny. He soared above the crowd in a superb 
flight. The cries of the afflicted never softened 
him and the agonies of the doomed left him 
untouched. He felt he was invulnerable. We 
only fear the pain of our neighbor in propor- 
tion to the fear of having to suffer it ourselves. 
Immunity suppresses pity. When a Daruel is 
touched he suffers the more because he has had 
no experience of misfortune and because the 
blow is so sudden and unexpected that he has 
had no time to put up a defense. The blow 
that he receives is a treachery and an insult 
on the part of destiny, that destiny that had 
always caressed him. 

Subrane listened to the cries of the god who 
had received his first wound and who was being 
dragged in the dust. 
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LARGE number of patients, many of them 

seriously ill, awaited him. ‘The incon- 

solable surgeon was forced to take up his 
bistoury again. 

He was more irritable, more intractable than 
ever. For a trifle he lashed his internes and 
patients. The fumes of chloroform, and of 
ether, the smell of iodine, which formerly 
prodded his talent because they carried with 
them the joy and exaltation that come from 
assuaging pain and saving life, now disgusted 
him. They recalled the sacrifice of his beloved 
wife. He often let others take his place at 
the operating table and he showed no interest 
in the laboratory. He was no more interested 
in the enhancement of his reputation than he 
was in the cure of a horrible disease. He had 
ceased his laboratory experiments after he 
had brought out number “7.” He neither 
read papers before medical societies nor sent 
communications to medical journals. His 
conversations with friends reflected, like his 
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clinical lectures, his mental apathy. When the 
Secretary of Public Instruction, acting at the 
instigation of friends solicitous that his talent 
should be recognized, accorded him the rosette, 
he did not display the slightest indication of 
joy. 

He took into his service Bastienne, the faith- 
ful maid who had served Maitena first in the 
rue des Vignes, later in the Avenue Malakoff. 
It was her duty to look after the pictures and 
the personal effects of his beloved one. Every 
Sunday he went to the room called “Madame’s 
studio,”’ and among the still lifes and the land- 
scapes, carefully dusted, he revived the memory 
of their love. How brief it had been and how 
_ brutally it had been terminated! Like a rail- 
way accident; like an upset automobile which 
crushes its occupants. Maitena had always 
appeared to be in perfect health, and as he no 
longer strove to make a stand against their love, 
as he no longer betrayed her nor endeavored to 
escape from her, she was radiantly happy. He 
participated in this happiness. And then can- 
cer put its claws upon her. The beloved one 
whose body was thus suddenly wrecked, whose 
face became old and ugly, had begged him at 
first to save her life at any cost, and when he 
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was unable to do it she begged him to put her 
out of misery. He marveled now that he had 
kept his reason then. 

Oftentimes he questioned Bastienne about 
her whose virtues he now delighted to extol. 

She replied: 

“Madame loved monsieur so much ” 

“When monsieur was coming to dinner 
madame always bought the flowers herself.” 

“Every time monsieur went away madame 
Was so sad.” 

Nothing was so comforting to Daruel as 
these poor phrases, and the emotion they engen- 
dered was a bond of intimacy between the 
great surgeon and the humble maid. 

Bastienne, servant of a shadow, priestess 
of a cult, had scarcely any work to do. The 


other servants were envious of her and of her - 


privileged position, and with her often quar- 
reled. Daruel took a hand in these silly 
altercations and defended his aproned confi- 
dante. Having downed her fellow-servants, 
she was emboldened to ask monsieur’s permis- 
sion to bring to the house a sickly orphan niece. 
The little girl would not disturb anyone and 
she would help take care of the pictures, the 
jewels, and the dresses of “poor madame.” 
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“Oh, well, all right.” 

Bastienne, profiting by this authorization, 
got an assistant for her funereal cult. An ema- 
ciated child with catlike face prowled about 
the place, and Daruel put up with it that he 
might not displease an humble person who 
recalled Maitena to him. 

Meanwhile Ellen Flopesco and Gervaise 
Lévy-Coblentz, for whom Daruel symbolized 
the apogee of science and the pinnacle of attrac- 
tiveness, revived long-abandoned hopes. His 
widowhood would now facilitate their designs 
and each one elaborated a logical if not plausi- 
ble scheme: a surgeon approaching fifty and 
devastated by a horrible tragedy had renounced’ 
love; marriage in which passion did not enter, 
but which would bring abundant wealth to 
help him in his research work, and the right 
woman, should be able to make him smile 
again; this was not what either of them had 
dreamed of, but it was better than nothing, and 
each of them felt confident she could play the 
part. Each decided to attempt it and thus they 
became rivals again. 

The Roumanian, knowing that it was Daru- 
el’s custom now to walk each day to the 
hospital, lay in wait for him, but when he 
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came in sight, haughty and gloomy, she pre- 
tended not to see him. 

But the surgeon hailed her: 

“Let’s walk on together. I was speaking of 
you the other evening to Claude Manceaux.” 

Astonishment and pride welled up within 
her. 

Daruel continued: 

“The great man is dying. He can’t last 
much longer.” 

Ellen was visibly saddened. 

Daruel sighed: 

“When he goes it will be a great blow to me, 
another great blow.” 

“Poor maitre,” she sighed. 

From her pretty squinting eyes came a golden 
glance. 

Daruel continued: 

“When his last moments shall come, a 
month, six months, or a year hence, I wish 
that some one other than paid attendants be 
near him; of course I shall be there, but I want 
you there, too, you as the benevolent nurse.” 

“Maitre, 1 thank you. My devotion and 
services are at your command.” 

“I have no doubt of it. Because of that I 
recommended you to Claude Manceaux. As 
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soon as he shall have need. . . . It’s under- 
stood, isn’t it?” 

A promise flashed from the caressing eyes. 

The thronged boulevard and the faces of the 
passers-by were bathed in sunshine; a médinette 
with painted lips and glistening teeth passed 
them; there was an atmosphere of cheerfulness 
everywhere. Ellen Flopesco was happy in the 
thought that she was assuaging the suffering of 
her idol, that she was facilitating the healing 
of the wound from which her hero’s spiritual 
strength was escaping, and she made bold to 
say: 

“Maitre, you are unhappy and I pity you. 
. . . I would give everything I have, every- 
thing, to bring back your desire for work, 
MOUL i «ish. 

The chaste virgin, the bashful lover, was at 
a loss further to formulate her confession. 
Her eyes throbbed in unison with her heart and 
her face flushed. 

Daruel, who did not wish to be consoled, 
snubbed her, saying: 

“I am sure I am very much obliged to you. 
But unfortunately there are experiences to 
which one can never be resigned.” 

This “never” crushed all the budding hopes 
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of the young girl. Which hurt her more, the 
blighting of happiness or her inability to pull 
the thorn from the heart of the dear, wounded 
genius ? 

Gervaise Lévy-Coblentz, too, played her 
part. She resorted to stratagem to effect a 
téte-a-téte with Daruel. Her parents had gone, 
as they did each summer, to their princely cha- 
teau at Marly-le-Roi. The mother complained 
of backache and the entire family was very 
much concerned. They decided to consult 
Daruel; the master would readily detect the 
cause of her discomfort. Gervaise said to her 
professor: 

“If you would come to us for a week-end it 
would not only do mother a great service, 
but you would give father and me immense 
pleasure.” 

Despite his disinclination, Daruel consented 
to go, but he did not accept the invitation to 
the Lévy-Coblentz’s country place until after 
his pupil had repeated it many times. 

The chateau was Louis XIV in style, 
glaringly new. The park was terraced in three 
levels and there was a fountain with Tritons 
and naiads made of green bronze on each level. 
Water spouted from fins, pitchers, mouths. 
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“I ordered the fountains to be put in play 
in your honor, Professor,” said M. Lévy-Cob- 
lentz, cringing before his illustrious guest. 
And then he added: “You will notice that the 
basins are larger than those of Versailles, 
much larger.” 

Gervaise felt herself shrivel. 

The reddish face and bald head of Lévy- 
Coblentz shone like a polished Dutch cheese. 

The mother, muffled in clothes of clashing 
colors, swathed in expensive necklaces and 
afflicted with a sickle-shaped nose, was sitting 
in her Aubusson armchair. She resembled a 
parrot chained to its perch. With many apolo- 
gies she exhibited to Daruel a back whose 
massive fat concealed neither calculus nor real 
disease. The crafty mother knew she was not 
really ill, but she was determined to promote 
her daughter’s presumptuous plan. 

After the consultation the host did the hon- 
ors of the chateau—that is to say, he gave 
an inventory of the pictures, the tapestries, 
the porcelains, and the furniture. Gervaise’s 
humiliation increased. 

Monsieur and Madame ‘Lévy - Coblentz 
devoted the interval between dinner and bed- 
time to singing the praises of their child. 
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The following day Gervaise led Daruel into 
an arbor and there she declared herself: 

“Mon cher maitre,” said she, “I have often 
dreamed of what might result from the union 
of a young woman, plain but intelligent and 
educated, who has a dot of fifteen millions and 
expectations of thirty, with a man intelligent 
and superior, grievously wounded by life, 
helpless and disenchanted. He would give her 
his name, install her in his home; she would 
give him the best of laboratories and complete 
peace of mind. She would never indulge in 
recriminations, there would be no scenes, no 
unseasonable love. She would respect his plea- 
sures and likewise his work. She would exact 
one right, only one, and that is to boost him as 
high as possible. . . .” 

Love and sacrifice radiated from her freckled 
face. 

Daruel refused her offer, but without rude- 
ness: 

“As you say, my dear Gervaise, the great 
wound of my life is incurable. Don’t delude 
yourself with a dream that can’t come true. 
Your place is at the side of a young and happy 
man.” 

He left the bower. 
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Overwhelmed with despair and chagrin, she 
reached her arms toward the inaccessible hus- 
band that her pride had chosen. . . . 


Daruel took his holidays in August. He 
spent them in the Basque country at Sare 
in the Etcheberry house which he had kept. 
Every day he carried an armful of flowers to 
Maitena’s grave. Every day he talked of her 
to Subrane. But Subrane was less ready to 
echo his sentiments than he had formerly been. 
Cléo, the siren who had filled his heart and sati- 
ated his senses, had been thrown over and he 
had added a new one to his long list of con- 
quests. The one who reigned at present in his 
_ heart was a young cigar-maker from Seville, 
brown and round like the cigars she made; she 
was mistress now of the Chalet of Ciboure, 
queen of the park and feeder of the exotic fish 
in the fountain. 

Daruel revisited all the places where he had 
been with Maitena: the little villages with 
their pretty houses and charming pergolas and 
their pelote walls backéd against the blue Pyre- 
nees; the forge of Roland with its foaming 
waters; Cambo, drowsy Cambo, chaise-longue 
for convalescents and consumptives; Bidart 
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and its little inn; Saint-Sébastien; Chalosse 
where the pines were all wounded like himself 
and whose wounds were still suppurating. 

How bitterly he regretted that he had not 
enjoyed the past to the full! How fiercely 
he resented the fickleness of fortune and the 
frailty of happiness while he intoxicated him- 
self with the nostalgia of vanished delights 
and of forbidden Edens. 

He returned to Paris. Once more he donned 
the white blouse and apron and put on the 
cap trimmed with astrakhan which he had 
copied from that of his master—but all this 
accoutrement now weighed upon him. Neither 
the diagnostic nor the surgical urge would 
return. He continued to desert the laboratory. 
He practiced his profession correctly, nothing 
more. 

Claude Manceaux, who still clung to life, 
and Frémond, who went on with his experi- 
ments, both reproached him for his apathy. 
He was keen not to fall in the esteem of his 
master and of his friend, so he shot an eighth 
arrow into the monster cancer, but, like the 
seven previous ones, it did not penetrate the 
ogre’s hide. It is true that intelligence and 
energy were not co-ordinated. 
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In the presence of his colleagues and of his 
pupils Daruel railed at his failures and lam- 
pooned the impotency of science. Then he 
plunged anew into his bitter memories. He 
isolated himself, and when he was seen he 
appeared to be preoccupied and remote from 
his surroundings. It was rumored that he had 
had recourse to morphine to purge himself of 
his bereavement and to console himself for his 
failure, but the rumor was without foundation 
in fact. The poison to which he had resorted 
and which paralyzed him was brooding. It 
was in that that he found his only pleasure. 
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REMOND said to Daruel: 

“T should like to see Claude Manceaux 
again before he dies. Do you think I might 
visit him?” 

The surgeon replied: 

“Why don’t you come with me next time I 
go there?” 

Although he specialized in chemistry, Fré- 
mond was a doctor of medicine and he had 
served apprenticeship under Manceaux in other 
days. He venerated him. His failure to call 
on him in the past two years was justified by 
the fear of tiring uselessly the sick and infirm 
old man. 

Claude Manceaux, clad in a dressing-gown 
and sitting in his Louis XIV chair, welcomed 
Daruel and Frémond. He leaned on a long 
’ cane. Had it not been for an expression of 
kindliness and nobility one would have seen 
in him a resemblance to Argan and to Doctor 
Miracle, for he had the greenish phosphores- 
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cent pallor one sees in the fantastic character 
of Hoffmann. 

Every word Daruel uttered was one of pes- 
simism. Claude Manceaux pleaded with him: 

“Don’t let yourself be cast down and 
embittered by your bereavement. Pain should 
fortify intelligence and ennoble character.” 

“Not in my case,” said Daruel. “I can’t 
work any more; [ am in a rut. Worse than 
that, science, the welfare of my fellow-man, 
even lifeitself .-..” 

A backward jerk of the head completed the 
expression of his disgust and of his lassitude: 

“It is childish,” said Claude Manceaux, “to 
rail at life as you do. What have we save life, 
anyway? Isn’t it our unique possession? The 
most wretched cling to it; illusion embellishes 
it for them. The sickest man thinks he will 
get better; the plainest woman, looking in the 
glass, sees a reflection that she finds pretty. 
I recall when I was an externe in the St.-Louis 
Hospital, that, making my rounds one morning, 
I saw a girl who had covered the lower part 
of her face carefully with a handkerchief. I 
was struck with the make-up of the part of her 
face that remained uncovered—the penciled 
eyebrows, the faintly colored eyelids. The 
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handkerchief fell; my coquette was lacking a 
nose.” 

“A splendid example of the mercy that 
is vouchsafed nature’s stepchildren,” said 
Frémond. 

Claude Manceaux continued: 

“The physical monster takes a certain pride 
in his deformity, the moral monster in his 
vices and in his crime. We possess exhaustless 
reserves of hope, vanity, and optimism, and 
all in all we are more or less content with our 
own lot. Take myself, for instance, my dear 
friends. You knew me at the height of my 
activity, when my professional career was at its 
zenith, before I lost either wife or son, in the 
flower of my glory. Seeing me as I am now, 
you say, ‘The poor devil,’ but I am not entitled 
to your compassion. In proportion as my 
strength has declined aspirations and desires 
have become enfeebled. Things which form- 
erly would have seemed insignificant to me 
now take on much importance. I am impatient 
for four o’clock to come, that my servant may 
bring me a cup of cocoa and a biscuit, and I 
am equally impatient for five that he may drag 
me with feeble stride of an invalid along 
the hallway. He tells me the gossip of the 
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kitchen and of the janitor’s quarters—and it 
does not bore me. In reality I enjoy it and 
IT enjoy looking at him, the same as I do at 
the woman who reads to me and at my nurse. 
One can get much pleasure from looking! 
Then, too, there is the activity of the street in 
which I never go now, but whose noises and 
voices come up to me. My street, ordinarily 
a quiet one, attracts wandering artists. There 
is a street-organ player on Wednesdays and a 
hurdy-gurdy on Fridays; and every June there 
comes in the evening a minstrel company which 
gives serenades. Every June! Shall I be here 
next summer to hear them?” 

He took death’s measure for a moment and 
then went on: 

“No, Daruel, I don’t understand you. If I 
were your age and in your skin I should not 
rail at life. I should avail myself of the con- 
solations of our art, our wondrous surgical art.” 

“A feeble, halting, disappointing art it is, 
which has been commercialized and charlatan- 
ized,” interpolated Daruel. 

Claude Manceaux raised proudly his diapha- 
nous head: 

‘Don’t utter such absurdities, my dear. 
Surgery works wonders. We old fellows who 
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worked so long without antisepsis, whose knives _ 
killed more often than they cured, we were not 
cast down. What a sight it would be, equipped 
as you are now, to see one of the most bril- 
liantly endowed of you lose courage. When I 
began, a woman who had salpingitis or metritis 
was freighted with life-long invalidism. And 
if the metritis extended into a peritonitis, we 
could do nothing save hope and pray that 
nature would limit the infection. Think of 
the number of people who died every year 
from abdominal diseases. Now you reprieve all 
those who half a century ago were condemned 
to death. You give them back their lives; 
you restore them to good physical condition. 
To-day with a knife that was inefficacious if 
not murderous in former days, you stop per- 
emptorily the progress of infection.” 

Frémond intervened and said: 

“And the operation for appendicitis, is that 
nothing? How many victims did it, the easy 
mark of the contemporary surgeon, formerly 
claim under the name perityphlitis? In 1882 
Gambetta succumbed to it.- At his bedside 
Charcot, Verneuil, Siredey, Lannelongue bick- 
ered and debated, unable to make a diagnosis 
or to agree upon a line of conduct... . 
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Because they did not know. Just think of it, 
in 82! That’s not such a long time. We've 
progressed since then. Do you deny it, surgeon 
of little faith? You were lamenting just now 
that so many fakers and pretenders get in the 
clinic and in the laboratory. But one swallow 
or even a swarm of swallows does not make a 
spring, nor does the carcass of one dog conta 
nate the water of a swiftly flowing river.” 

Claude Manceaux considered it tactful to 
accord science praise equal to that which Fré- 
mond had given surgery, and said: 

“So far as the laboratory is concerned, its 
conquests are numberless. Rabies and diphthe- 
ria have disappeared ; Chantemesse and Vincent 
have conquered typhoid; and you, Frémond, 
have dealt syphilis, which had already been 
downed by mercury and arsenic, a death blow. 
Just think, Daruel, that the itch, the contempti- 
ble itch that one now cures in twenty-four 
hours, was in days gone by a very serious dis- 
order because of its complications, and that 
many died of it.” 

“Reviewing the past,” said Frémond, “we 
are justified in believing that future genera- 
tions will laugh at tuberculosis and at cancer.” 
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To this Daruel, still wallowing in his pessi- 
mism, replied: 

“You, idealist, forget one thing, and that is 
if we discover a remedy for tuberculosis and 
cancer man will not be a bit happier or a bit bet- 
ter off. The object of your science is not pri- 
marily the welfare of man. Perhaps science is 
not the word that I should use, for in reality 
there are two sciences which I may call enemy 
sisters. One seeks to improve the conditions of 
life and it makes discovery after discovery, 
one more astonishing than the other. The sec- 
ond, jealous of the progress of the first, strives 
to annihilate its work; the good science invents 
a serum which, used, makes us immune to dis- 
ease, or devises a new method of transportation 
which draws the whole world closely together, 
and immediately the bad science opposes to it 
an explosive, a poison, or treacherously starts 
the new engine on a road where it is bound 
to encounter collision and cause destruction. 
Recall for a moment the part that aviation 
played during the recent war. Why, in the 
next war airplanes will, by means of torpedoes 
powerful enough to blast a whole section of 
Paris or of Berlin, throw tubes filled with 
microbes which will poison a whole population 
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—and these are the very microbes that we are 
naive enough to try to kill to-day. The truth 
of the matter is that in the race between these 
two sciences the destructive or sinister one 
invariably beats the constructive and beneficent 
one. Such is the law of malignity which is 
the bane of our species. What good does it 
do to seek, to struggle? Humanity, ill with 
the disease over which vaccine has no power, 
refuses its own salvation. In the end salutary 
science will be definitely crushed and sinister 
science will kill man because its last creation, 
its supreme masterpiece, will be a diabolical 
machine capable of pulverizing our planet.” 

“We should not judge the glorious future 
of humanity by its lamentable past,” said 
Claude Manceaux. 

To which Frémond added: 

“Unfortunately, the future may confirm 
your deplorable prophecy. However, nothing 
seems less probable. One may legitimately, 
anticipate the contrary, I think, for man may 
progress morally. If we consider the length 
of time, the countless centuries, that man still 
has to live it may be that we are justified in 
assuming that he has not yet passed the awk- 
ward age, that he is only a wild beast now 
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compared to what he may become. Possibly 
he has within him the potentialities of moral 
perfection, and if he has we may legitimately 
hope that he may purge himself of the toxine 
that is poisoning him now. You herald the 
imperfections of human nature and prophesy 
the doom of civilization, but I believe and I 
wish to believe in a world purged of cancer 
and of war!” 

“You visionary,” Daruel protested, “you 
speak of the solidarity of the people, of Chris- 
tian love, of universal peace! How can you 
when contention between people has never 
been so bitter; when bankers and profiteers, 

-leaders of governments and directors of armies, 
foment incredible disasters as they never did 
_ before?” 

Frémond replied: 

“Even though wars, revolutions, famine, 
epidemics continue to occur in the world, that 
does not justify us to despair. Those who sur- 
vive them will return to work, will tread again 
the path of progress, will carry on the work of 
redemption. I put my faith implicitly in man 
and I respect him for that touch of the sublime 
which radiates from him.” 
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At this point Claude Manceaux took up the 
conversation again: 

“I do not know what posterity will accom- 
plish, nor whether it shall be for good or for 
evil. I do not claim to be able to unveil the 
future nor am I ambitious to do so. What 
makes man sympathetic and, if I may say so, 
sacred to me is his pathetic condition and his 
ability to feel for others. He suffers and he is 
touched with pity. This suffices me that I may 
love him. Daruel, my boy, let us love man 
and let us pardon him all, because man was 
born to weep.” 

There was a long silence. Daruel and Fré- 
mond then excused themselves for having tired 
the master by their long visit, and withdrew. 

While they were going down the stairs they 
marveled at the virility of Claude Manceaux’s 
mind, they praised his generosity and exalted 
his wisdom. 
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i ONSIEUR,” stammered Bastienne, “T 
| V am sorry to disturb you, but . . .” 

It was Pentecost afternoon and Daruel had 
retired to his study to write a review of a new 
edition of The Cancers, the renowned book by 
Dr. Duroux of Lyon, for La Vie Médicale. 

In analyzing the work of his colleague which 
advocated a crusade against cancer as vigorous 
and determined as was the crusade of Peter the 
Hermit, Daruel set forth the results of his own 
experiments and stated his own views. 

He was beginning to feel less intellectual 
apathy. He was beginning to get hold of him- 
self, as it were. 

Without putting down his fountain pen, he 
looked up at the servant of a dead woman, 
dead but always living and present. 

“What do you want? Hurry up. I am 
busy.” 

“I want to tell monsieur that I am going to 
be married.” 

“Good. Congratulations.” 
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“My fiancé, monsieur, is a clerk in the Post- 
office.” 

“I see, a postman. That’s fine.” 

“If monsieur has no objection I should like 
to introduce Alfred to him.” 

“I shall be delighted.” 

As Bastienne remained and did not speak, he 
said to her: 

“All right, Bastienne, go and see Alfred. 
To-day is a holiday and the weather is fine. 
Take advantage of it...” 

_ Bastienne did not move. Finally she 
revealed the reason of her tarry: 

“Won’t monsieur allow me, after I am mar- 
ried, to let Alfred use the room I have here in 
this house? In that way he could give up the 
furnished room he now has and it would be a 
great saving for us.” 

This arrangement did not appeal at all to 
Daruel, and he said: 

“I have already allowed you to take your 
niece Gertrude in here. If you take another 
stranger it is going to upset everything; the 
other servants won’t like it and in consequence 
we shall have a repetition of the scenes that we 
have had so many times before.” 

Bastienne replied that she had made up with 
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the servants and that she had submitted her 
plan to them and that they were quite pleased 
with it. 

“But what will you do with little Gencide 
when you are married? You can’t keep her in 
your room.” 

Bastienne confessed: 

“She has not slept with me for quite a long 
time now; she has had her little bed in the 
dressing-room of poor madame.” 

Confronted with a plan already in operation, 
Daruel made no further opposition, and recall- 
ing the tender care that Bastienne had given 
Maitena he granted her permission to take her 
husband into the apartment. 

She thanked him profusely; he suggested to 
her again that she take a walk in the Bois de 
Boulogne or in the Bois de Vincennes, and 
turned again to his writing. 

A half day of tranquil labor lay like a 
straight piece of road before him; he could 
now feel assured that no one would disturb him 
until dinner-time. At that moment the tele- 
phone rang. 

A woman, a total stranger, Régine Régate, 
in a voice quivering with emotion said to him 
that she was a friend of Arlette and from her 
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she had learned of Professor Daruel. Arlette 
had advised her to consult him concerning a 
very grave matter that had befallen her. A 
young man, a very nice young man, had come 
to see her. They laughed together, they played 
together in her little house (naturally the 
servants had gone out). While they were frol- 
icking the young man discovered a revolver. 
Neither of them suspected for a moment 
that it was loaded. Suddenly the trigger 
snapped, there was a report, and her visitor 
fell wounded. At this point Daruel inter- 
rupted her to say: 

“Madam, I am working. You must seek aid 
elsewhere. There are plenty of surgeons in 
Paris.” 

He was not going to spoil the day he had 
set aside for writing because of a cocotte and 
her beau. 

But Régine Régate replied to him: 

“You must be heartless to refuse anyone in 
such a predicament as I am. Have you never 
loved anyone, Professor? Have you never 
feared for anyone’s life?” 

Daruel gave a start. Yes indeed he had 
loved, he had feared, he had suffered; he had 
loved Maitena, he had contended for her with 
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cancer; he had been tortured by her torture 
and he had been overwhelmed by the power of 
the enemy. How could anyone think that he 
was insensitive to the fears and the misfor- 
tunes of others? 

“T shall start just as soon as I can put some 
instruments in my bag. I shall be with you in 
a few minutes, madam,” said he, grumbling. 


In the boudoir a youth quite as good-looking 
as Régine Régate and the same kind of a blond 
—a Venetian blond—was lying on the sofa. 
The blood oozed through bandages which had 
been put on helter-skelter, Régine not having 
spared napkins, gauze, or cotton. The floor 
was covered with linen and tampons blood 
soaked. Daruel removed the ridiculous dress- 
ing. Meanwhile Régine, profoundly upset, 
explained to him that she had not sought aid 
from any of the neighbors, fearing they might 
put a wrong interpretation on the accident. 
She wanted above all to avoid scandal. 

“Oh, it’s nothing at all,” said Daruel. “The 
ball has not gone in very far and I shall have 
no difficulty in removing it.” He opened his 
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The handsome young couple smiled their 
confidence in him. 

After Daruel had extracted the ball he put 
on a proper dressing. The wounded boy 
and Régine Régate, deeply impressed by the 
demonstration of his skill, were profuse in 
their expressions of gratitude. The youth 
remained stretched out on the divan of purple 
lacquer, not daring to move without the author- 
ization of his savior, while the courtesan on 
her knees near him covered his handsome face 
with kisses. 

Then she arose, poured Daruel a glass of 
sherry just as she would have poured a glass 
of red wine for a truck-driver who had moved 
a heavy piece of furniture for her. 

Daruel drank to the health of the young 
Romeo and, finding these young people very 
amusing, he relaxed his dignity a bit. 

The wounded boy said: 

“Professor, do you think I may go back to 
my parents to-morrow morning?” 

“Go back this evening, if you like.” 

“Ah, this evening ... it is not worth 
while.” 

The rascal had arranged things so that he 
could pass the night away from home, and he 
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did not want to be bothered to upset the happy 
assemblage of lies and coincidences that had 
made it plausible. His family believed he was 
at Rouen for a football match and that he 
would remain there until the following day. 
Régine’s protector was away on a business trip. 

“Young man,” said Daruel, sternly, “I do 
not permit that you sleep in this house save 
under one condition—that you treat madame 
as a sister. Otherwise you will disturb the 
dressings I have just put on and you will 
develop a temperature.” 

Extending her hand to Daruel, Régine made 
a vow of chastity. 

Again Daruel said to himself: 

“They are charming, these young people.” 

But the young man, who was determined not 
to let his parents know that he had been 
wounded while making a visit of gallantry 
asked the surgeon and Régine to concoct a 
story for him that would be plausible and 
acceptable at home. He was so exhausted and 
unnerved that imagination failed him. With- 
out hesitation Daruel said: 

“Why not a football accident?” 

“The very thing,’ chimed in the lady. 
“Nothing could be more plausible.” 
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With a box of cigarettes in one hand and 
a box of cigars in the other, Régine Régate 
invited Daruel to smoke. He took a Corona 
and decided to prolong his visit. 

The young man asked: 

“What shall I do to get this dressed again, 
Doctor?” 

“I shall send you to my chief of clinic.” 

The sun rays lit up the boudoir and touched 
the bleached hair of Régine and the blond hair 
of her little friend. Daruel derived a melan- 
choly comfort from their youth and from their 
charm. 

“My children,’ said he to them, “don’t 
waste your precious youth; enjoy it to the 
full; it lasts such a short time. Look at this 
beastly revolver, how inoffensive it appears, 
Bnd vets osu. 

The young people divined that this man had 
been deeply wounded and they feared for their 
own happiness. 
~ Daruel arose: 

“T am staying too long. I must go. 
Good-by, monsieur. Good-by, madame. Re- 
member me to Arlette.” 

As soon as he uttered these words he shook 
off his melancholy and loneliness; he had 
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re-established the self-imposed relationship of 
patient and physician. 

The young man stammered: 

“Doctor, you will be kind enough to send me 
yours.<3.."bill- 

“Let’s not mention that.” 

The young blade, delighted at the prospect, 
protested only for form’s sake. 

“Don’t insist, young man. I am determined 
not to accept a penny from you, considering 
the friendship between Mademoiselle Régate 
and Arlette.” 
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FTER Daruel had finished his rounds he 
asked the superintendent to call in Ellen 
Flopesco. 

He was hanging up his blouse when the 
Roumanian girl came in. 

“Claude Manceaux is failing rapidly. 
‘Within a week the great mind, the glorious 
man, will have disappeared. You remember 
your promise ?” 

“I do, mattre, and I shall begin my duties 
with Claude Manceaux the day and the hour 
that you indicate.” 

“Good. I shall introduce you to him this 
afternoon and you will remain with him until 
the end.” 

During the afternoon Daruel and Ellen Flo- 
pesco entered Claude Manceaux’s room. 

He had been in bed forty-eight hours and 
his sleep was fitful and disturbed. It was 
obvious that the number of his days was very 
small. He would be moved from his bed only 
to be laid in the coffin. 
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The dying man opened his blue eyes, faded 
with old age. 

“Mon cher maitre,’ said Daruel, “here is 
the young woman I told you about.” 

Claude Manceaux welcomed the Roumanian 
girl graciously and said: 

“T shan’t keep you very long, my dear child. 
I shan’t disturb you very long. The urge to 
live has shot its last volley; I am giving in.” 

His head, chalky and emaciated, but with all 
its primitive nobility, fell back on the pillow. 

An attack of difficult breathing made him 
moan: 

“Ah, how long it takes to die! Since I am 
done for, Daruel, don’t spare morphine; let’s 
cut it short. Heavy doses, eh! . . . Oh, I suf- 
ferso! My head is giving way.” 

Daruel placed his ear against the great organ 
which, having beaten for more than eighty 
years, was now refusing further service. 

Claude Manceaux continued: 

“The heart betrays its master. If it were 
not the heart it would be some other organ. 
There must be an end to everything. I picture 
each human being coming into this world with 
a wound whose hemorrhage little by little 
exhausts him. Time flows from our open veins, 
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drop by drop in some, by streams in others. 
We begin to die when we are born.” 

He suffocated. Daruel and Ellen Flopesco 
were distressed by their inability to give him 
any relief. 

The attack over, Claude Manceaux spoke 
again: 

“Life and death, what mysteries! Why 
should some go so young and others last so 
long? Why should this one be a mirror for 
the beauties of the world, that one for its ugli- 
ness? We all possess the same organs, yet we 
are so different in our minds, our tempers, our 
destiny !” 

Another attack of suffocation cut short his 
remarks. 

Daruel said: 

“Mon cher mattre, 1 am going to send for 
more oxygen.” ? 
- “No use, my dear. Let us accept death, and 
let us hasten it, too. Increase the doses of 
morphine.” 

His emaciated hand opened the little drawer 
of his night table and groped its way around to 
find the small syringe and the bottles. 

But it was not easy for Daruel to make him- 
self quench the light which had illuminated his 
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way. so brightly, to put out the fire which had 
warmed him so constantly. 

He prevailed upon himself, however, and he 
thrust the needle into a thigh already marked 
by many injections. The old man slumbered. 


Mademoiselle Flopesco took up her duties in 
the room of the dying man.. She was sur- 
rounded by many well-trained servants who, 
knowing her wealth, were impressed by her 
mission of mercy. Daruel came twice a day— 
at noon and in the evening before or after 
dinner. Each time he observed the distin- 
guished patient had lost strength and showed 
increased clouding of consciousness. 

Claude Manceaux’s agony lasted eight days. 
Even with the aid of morphine he could not 
sleep; he struggled; he fought. 

One night in semi-delirium he said to Ellen 
Flopesco: 

“YT do not fear Death, but I hate her! She 
is my old enemy. . . .” 

And he asked for his revolver that he might 
defend himself against Death, who was at his 
door. Or was it to put an end to his pain? 

During the week the tireless nurse heard the 
hurdy-gurdy whose player came every Friday, 
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summer and winter, to divert Claude Man- 
ceaux, and the wandering minstrels who from 
time to time during the summer halted beneath 
his windows. The dying man told his servant 
to give them some money. 

On Wednesday the organ-player came. At 
the moment the wheezing instrument began to 
play the first notes of “O, Sole Mio’ the illus- 
trious man emitted the first rattle of death. 

“Mon cher maitre,’ said Daruel. 

But Claude Manceaux had disappeared into 
those regions intermediary between death and 
life where the noises of the world are no longer 
heard. 

The music at times dragging, at times jerky, 
accompanied the death signs of the savant. 
Daruel in filial gesture took the bloodless fin- 
gers into his own and Ellen Flopesco held 
Daruel’s empty hand, which was moist and 
shivering. 

The surgeon said in a low voice: 

“He taught me everything I know; what- 
ever [am lowetohim... .” 

The stern mask behind which Daruel con- 
cealed his emotions fell and, to Ellen’s 
amazement, he burst into tears. 

She cried with him, enjoying the emotion 
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shared with the man she loved but who did not 
want her. 

In the street, bathed in twilight, the organ 
continued to play a grim accompaniment to the 
death rattle, the only sound in the darkened 
room. 

The dying man’s breath quickened. 

“He is reaching the end of his long journey,” 
said Daruel. ‘The last stage has been a hard 
one.” 

A hoarse sigh announced the great surgeon’s 
entrance into the unknown. 

In the background of the room, behind 
Daruel and Ellen Flopesco, stood the old 
housekeeper, a nurse, and the cook. They were 
all wiping their eyes while the valet, who had 
just returned from an errand, was twisting his 
cap nervously. 

The servants prepared the body. 

Professor Manceaux was clothed in his dress- 
suit and the red insigne of the Legion of 
Honor was tied around his neck; the black cap 
trimmed with astrakhan so familiar to three 
medical generations and to thousands of hos- 
pital patients was put upon his head. Candles 
were lit and a crucifix placed on the stiff bosom 
of the shirt, below the other cross. 
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Daruel turned to those about him and said: 

“Leave me alone with my master.” 

He wished to contemplate alone and undis- 
turbed the merits of the man who had been so 
much to him, who had taught him to use a 
bistoury like a master. 


The organ had stopped playing. Ellen Flo- 
pesco, who had withdrawn into the adjacent 
dressing-room, peeped into the dead surgeon’s 
chamber. She looked at her master’s master, 
at the god of her god, rigid and pale, and she 
looked at Daruel standing motionless near him. 

Daruel meditated: never under this ivory 
brow had an unworthy thought lodged; never 
had these blanched lips uttered perfidious or 
harsh words. He was rebellious that this great 
soul should disseminate in contemptible atoms 
throughout nature. The genius of Claude 
Manceaux would survive in books, but his 
mind, profound and charming, his virtues, rare 
and incomparable... ? 


As though hypnotized, Ellen Flopesco 
returned to the death chamber. 
Daruel did not resent her entrance, but said 
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“When I was unhappy this old man, who 
had known sorrow and who was then forsaken, 
ill, dying even, knew how to comfort me and 
to encourage me. I listened to him then testify 
his faith in science, in the future, in human- 
ity... . At eighty years of age, bereaved of 
his family, the prey of a thousand bodily tor- 
tures, the victim of many disloyalties and some 
. treacheries ...! He brought me back to 
myself, he gave me a spiritual blood transfu- 
sion. I shall make it my task to resurrect 
Claude Manceaux. He withdrew too early 
from public life, he took to the shade far too 
soon. I am going to bring him back to light, 
to hold him up to youth as a model.” 

In his grief and in his enthusiasm Daruel was 
gripping Ellen Flopesco’s arm fiercely. She 
thought the pain divine. 


The funeral was an apotheosis. The red 
gowns worn by the medical faculty and the 
purple ones of the members of the Academy 
of Medicine; many literary and artistic celebri- 
ties and a great number of touching offerings 
from unknown and anonymous admirers con- 
veyed the esteem in which Claude Manceaux 
was held, and tendered sympathy to a few 
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remote cousins who represented his family at 
the services. 

“He saved my wife,” said one. 

“He snatched my child from death,” said 
another. 

“I was dying and he cured me,’ 
a third. 

The cousins displayed a feigned sorrow, but 
they experienced a sincere vanity; they exposed 
themselves willingly to the rays of a glory that 
would shine on them for an entire morning. 

At the cemetery, the Pére-Lachaise, Daruel, 
dressed in the red gown and cap of the Faculty 
of Medicine, made an address. He reviewed 
the career and the work of Claude Manceaux; 
he depicted the man, he called him back to life 
not as an aged and decrepit invalid, but in his 
vigorous maturity with his gleaming blue eyes 
unclouded and his full honey-colored beard 
without a suspicion of gray. He reinvoked his 
lucidity, his intuition at the bedside of patients, 
and he told how he brought peace and courage 
to them by a kindly word or by a pleasantry. 
He gave concrete examples of his generosity, 
of his integrity, and of his resourcefulness, and 
he related several anecdotes, amusing or charm- 
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ing, of which Claude Manceaux had been the 
hero. 

Professors and members of the Academy, 
accustomed to the boring platitudes of funeral 
panegyrics, followed intently the words of the 
inspired orator. His eloquence flew with wings 
of piety and of tenderness and his auditors were 
carried away with it. There was no rustling of 
gowns, no squeaking of pebbles beneath restless 
feet. ven the afflicted cousins relaxed their 
poses. 

“Briefly,” said Daruel, in bringing his ad- 
dress to an end, “Claude Manceaux personified, 
and will symbolize for a long time, the glorious 
surgical genius of France, the very conscience 
of surgery.” 
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Chapter Fifteen 


OCTOR TORSINI entered the lobby of 
the Etoile-Palace Hotel and inquired at 
the desk for Madame d’Alcuistala. He was 
directed to Room 166 on the second floor. To 
reach it he had to pass through a number of 
connecting rooms overlooking the main hall 
which were filled with gay drinking parties. 
At one table he saw his wife with some of her 
women friends and two young men. The 
women were covered with diamonds and pearls 
and the noisy gayety of the party was punc- 
tuated with shrill outbursts of laughter. 

“The little fool,” said Torsini to himself, 
looking at his wife. “To think that I am 
dragged into all these dirty messes in order to 
pay for her follies!” 

His wife’s extravagance had reached the 
point of insanity and it had driven him to the 
reckless and criminal course of doing unneces- 
sary and illegal operations. His reputation was 
sinking more and more and he was being 
appealed to in those cases where the surgeon’s 
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knife becomes the weapon of the felon. His 
appointment with Madame d’Alcuistala was 
the latest of such cases. He took every pre- 
caution to avert suspicion and to prevent the 
accumulation of any positive proofs against 
him, and this was the easier because his pugna- 
cious and aggressive character made him gen- 
erally feared. He relied on the cowardice of 
his colleagues and on their esprit de corps. He 
knew they would go a long way to prevent 
scandal in their profession. 

Madame d’Alcuistala welcomed him with 
sobs. She was an Argentinian, an enormous 
woman who looked like a hippopotamus. Her 
one beauty which had not been submerged in 
flesh was her eyes, the soft timid eyes of a 
gazelle. At the sight of the doctor she checked 
her sobs and appealed to him agitatedly, in 
beseeching words: 

“You will save the honor of a young girl, 
Doctor, won’t you? The honor of a whole 
respectable family? If you will do that our 
gratitude will know no bounds. We will put 
a fortune at your disposal.” 

Torsini interrupted her: 

“Madam, I have already told you that I can 
only reply to your proposal with a categorical 
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and indignant refusal. I am not engaged in 
criminal practice. I ama reputable doctor and 
I propose to remain so to the end of my career. 
There are doctors who do what you want done, 
but I warn you that many of them are inexpert 
and can endanger the life of your daughter. 
Moreover, the police keep their eyes on them.” 

“I know, Doctor, I know. That’s why I have 
dared appeal to you. With a surgeon of your 
skill and reputation no complication or accident 
would be possible.” 

He interrupted her again: 

“Tut, tut! Let’s not reopen that question. 
I have not used harsher language to you because 
I sympathize with you in your distress. In 
fact, if you had not aroused my compassion I 
should not be in this room now listening to 
your outrageous request. The truth is my ten- 
der heart is always leading me into trouble.” 

Torsini affected to reflect, and Madame 
d’Alcuistala, remarking his hesitation, re- 
doubled her entreaties: 

“It is all the fault of dancing,” she said. 
“Carmen was passionately fond of dancing and 
a wretched professional dancer took advantage 
of her innocence. Her fiancé is about to return 
from Buenos Ayres, where he has been the past 
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six months. He adores my daughter and she 
adores him. He is enormously rich. And now 
this suitable and brilliant marriage will never 
take place. Worse than that, it will end in 
bloodshed, for Carmen’s fiancé is a man of 
violent temper and he will kill both her and her 
betrayer, and probably me also as an accom- 
plice.” 

She covered her eyes with her heavily ringed 
fingers as if to shut out the sight of the mas- 
sacre which she had conjured up. Then with 
intuition that Torsini would end by allowing 
himself to be persuaded she added: 

“To prevent this terrible tragedy I would 
pay a surgeon who would help me any sum in 
reason. I will pay as much as sixty thousand 
francs.” 

Torsini, who was pursuing a regular tactic, 
replied pompously : 

“No doctor of my standing would undertake 
such an operation for even a million.” 

Madame d’Alcuistala realized that her offer 
of sixty thousand francs was not enough: 

“I could not give a million,” she said, “but I 
could go as far as eighty thousand francs.” 

“My dear lady,” responded Torsini, “on my 
soul and conscience I can only consent to this. 
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I will examine Mademoiselle Carmen and learn 
her exact condition. She’s here, is she not?” 
“In the adjoining room.” 


When Torsini rejoined Madame d’Alcuistala 
he had a curious smile on his face which she 
interpreted to mean that he would agree to her 
proposal. He sat down: 

“‘Ah well, madam,” he remarked, ‘‘one must 
never reckon without the unforeseen, and this 
time the unforeseen brings you great luck. 
Mademoiselle Carmen is suffering from a 
tumor, and of course I can operate for that.” 

Madame d’Alcuistala threw herself at the 
knees of Torsini and kissed the tapering claw- 
like hand which fitted in so well with his 
general appearance of a modern and elegant 
sorcerer. However, she was not in the least 
misled by his subterfuge. She knew that he 
was not only saving his face, but also preparing 
an alibi in the event of a disastrous ending to 
the enterprise and of a possible inquest. More- 
over, he had a natural penchant for staging 
everything in a mysterious and melodramatic 
way. 

“Under the circumstances,” he continued, 
“it would be advisable to preserve great secrecy. 
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I would not care to engage assistants, as they 
might misunderstand. I believe you said your 
husband was absent from Paris?” 

“Yes. He is amusing himself with winter 
sports at Chamonix and will not return for ten 
days. Between ourselves, he has taken an ac- 
tress with him. Nota real actress or a star, but 
a cheap little cabaret performer from the Mou- 
lin-Rouge. I have often suffered from his in- 
fidelities, but this time they have done me a 
service. He will not be in the way.” 

Torsini reflected as to where the operation 
could best be done. Suddenly his worried ex- 
pression vanished. 

“T have it,” he said. ‘I shall take care of 
the case here in the hotel, where I need not be 
bothered by assistants or witnesses. I shall 
arrive alone at night and you can lend me a 
hand if you will keep your nerve.” 

“Whatever you say, my dear Doctor. We 
put ourselves unreservedly in your hands,” said 
Madame d’Alcuistala, admiringly. 

Torsini affected an uneasiness which at that 
moment was more than half real. 

“T risk a great deal in this affair,” he said. 

“You will also profit a great deal,” remarked 
his client. 
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And although he pushed the suggestion away 
from him with a noble gesture of disinterested- 
ness, Torsini did not refuse the fat roll of bills 
which Madame d’Alcuistala handed to him. 


Forty-eight hours after Carmen d’Alcuistala 
had passed through her ordeal her condition 
caused Torsini grave anxiety. She had devel- 
oped a high temperature and was delirious. 
Her mother lost her head and wished to send 
for her father and to have other surgeons in 
consultation. Torsini was forced to yield, and 
a telegram was dispatched to M. d’Alcuistala. 
For consulting physicians Torsini chose Lunule, 
the dean of the faculty, a cowardly old man 
who specialized in diseases of the lung, and 
Doctor Vissot, an honest, able physician, but 
easily influenced and a compromiser. Torsini 
was on excellent terms with both of them, but 
they were most reluctant to be called in, as 
they suspected something irregular in the case. 
As a protection to themselves they invited a 
younger and more courageous colleague to join 
them—Daruel. 


After the three of them had seen the patient 
they, with Torsini the arrogant, retired to an 
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adjoining-room for conference. Daruel turned 
to Torsini and said: 

“These gentlemen and myself wish to talk 
this case over and I am going to ask you to 
withdraw.” 

Torsini drew himself up a little. Lunule 
and Vissot did not have the courage to protest 
against Daruel’s insulting request. Torsini, 
enraged, looked daggers at his confréres who 
obviously were inclined to incriminate him. 

“My dear Dean,” said Daruel to Lunule, 
“what is your honest opinion of this case?” 

“Well, my dear fellow, there is no doubt that 
it is a case of septic infection and I fear the 
patient is going to die. . .” 

“Alas! that part of it is only too clear,” said 
Daruel, “but it is of another aspect of the case 
that I solicit your opinion. What about this 
operation, this serious operation performed 
clandestinely in a hotel? Doesn’t that seem 
queer to you?” 

“Not at all,” stammered Lunule, whose 
faded beard and washed-out face made him 
resemble an old goat. “Mademoiselle d’Alcuis- 
tala was very vain of her figure; she could not 
bear to let anyone see that it was not perfect; 
and more than that, she did not want to WOITy 
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her father, who has serious heart disease, you 
know. You recall that Madame d’Alcuistala 


explained all that in detail . . .” 
Vissot maintained an expectant, approving 
silence. 


Then Daruel burst forth: 

“Very well, but I tell you that Torsini, who 
is a dishonest surgeon . . .” 

“Well now,” said both of the others in 
unison. 

Then Lunule said: 

“T have never remarked anything incorrect 
in the conduct of our distinguished colleague.” 

“Nor have I,” said Vissot. 

Daruel knew that they were determined to 
shield the criminal, that neither one of them 
wanted to earn the venomous hatred of the 
Torsini couple, and that they wished particu- 
larly to prevent this ugly matter from getting 
into the newspapers or their colleague into the 
clutches of the law. 

Nevertheless Daruel insisted: 

“Unlike you, gentlemen, I have had oppor- 
tunity to catch our colleague red-handed. A 
woman with a perfectly healthy breast con- 
sulted me and told me that Torsini assured her 
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she had cancer and that the breast would have 
to be removed.” 

Lunule murmured: 

“Errare humanum est.” 

Then Vissot said: 

“Which one of us would declare himself 
infallible? There are so many complex 
Baers: 1a 

Daruel replied: 

“You say error, but I say crime, and I claim 
that Torsini has committed a crime on the 
person of this young woman. We find ourselves 
confronted with a disguised Cesarean opera- 
tion.” 

The dean, flushing and growing fidgety, said: 

“You are talking wildly, my dear friend; 
you are romancing.” 

“I am telling the sinister and disgusting 
truth,” said Daruel. 

“But you can’t substantiate your accusation 
with any proof,” rejoined Vissot; ‘“‘you merely 
offer an unwarranted presumption. More than 
than that is necessary to dishonor one of our 
profession.” 

And to this remark Lunule added, as if to 
clinch the matter: 

“Our venerable profession.” 
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“Yes, venerable indeed,” said Daruel, “and 
splendid when practiced by a Claude Man- 
ceaux, but abominable and contemptible when 
practiced by a Torsini. Do you want a medi- 
cal and surgical profession that people will 
respect? ‘Then help me drive the pirates and 
the bandits from it.” 

But Lunule and Vissot thought that their 
young colleague was making too much noise 
in the sacred grove, that he was seeking to 
dispel mysteries and penetrate shadows indis- 
pensable to the Esculapian cult. 

After a moment the dean continued: 

“Our profession is no different from the bar 
or the clergy; they all have their black sheep 
and they should be excluded . . . decorously. 
But I must say it remains to be proved that 
Torsini is one of them.” 

And Vissot added: 

“T think he may be too hasty with the knife, 
but I do not believe that he is at all a dishonest 
surgeon.” 

It was evident that they were determined to 
exonerate Torsini, and Daruel realized that it 
would be impossible for him to bring him to 
justice. More than that, he realized that when 
his name came up for membership in the Acad- 
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emy of Medicine neither Lunule nor Vissot 
would support his candidacy. They would vote 
against him because of his intemperate and 
scandalous integrity. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “you have your opin- 
ion; I have mine. I shall keep it, or rather I 
shall throw it in Torsini’s face.” He went to 
the door, opened it, and called him. Torsini, 
masking his fear beneath a grimace of self- 
sufficiency, came forward. 

Daruel stung him to the quick: 

“Sir, I am warning you that in the future I 
shall not only refuse to shake hands with you, 
but I shall refuse to return your salutation.” 

Pretending not to understand, Torsini pro- 
tested: 

“What do you mean? Are you losing your 
mind ?” 

Lunule and Vissot interfered. Their sooth- 
ing words and the violent words of the antagon- 
ists were uttered in low voices and calm tones 
so that Madame d’Alcuistala, the patient, and 
the guests of the hotel would not suspect a row. 
What could be stranger or more ghastly than 
this altercation under breath? 


“You understand me perfectly,” whispered 
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Daruel. “An abortionist has no right to receive 
greetings from self-respecting surgeons.” 

“To-morrow I shall send you two wit- 
REGO Ke shs 

“My dear confréres, I must beg you to . . 

“Your witnesses! I shall refuse to receive 
them. Does one fight with a man of your 
caliber?” 

“My dear confréres, for Heaven’s sake .. . 

Daruel concluded: 

“This burlesque quarrel has lasted long 
enough. Good-bye, gentlemen. And you, Tor- 
sini, I shall catch you again red-handed and 
next time I shall not let you go.” 

He went out. 


3) 
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Chapter Stxteen 


ARUEL took up his cancer research with 
renewed interest and redoubled energy. 
A pavilion built within the hospital grounds ~ 
with his own money was reserved for cancerous 
patients of both sexes. It had two wards and 
a laboratory. The facilities, modest compared 
with certain centers of cancer research in for- 
eign countries, were far better than those he 
had had before. Daruel with a few selected 
pupils worked there, the prey of cool delirium, 
of scientific inspiration. ‘This anti-cancerous 
pavilion, despite its many material deficiencies, 
enjoyed great repute. 

In ‘“‘Daruel’s wards” patients who were vic- 
tims of Maitena’s disease were treated with 
special care. Each one recalled to the master — 
the wife he had so tragically lost. In attempt- 
ing to cure them he was attempting to relieve 
and to cure her. 

Some of them found the place so attractive 
that they would not leave. A former cabaret 
burlesquer named Cassius, without family, 
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_ home, or money, who was afflicted with an in- 


ternal cancer had been assured that he might 
end his days there. Out of gratitude and fear- 
ing that they might change their minds, he 
offered himself willingly to all experiments and 
injections. And he made himself useful by 
helping the servants feed and take care of the 
animals upon whom experiments were being 
made. 

One day he said to Daruel: 

“Supposing, Professor, that you did cure 
me. You would not turn me out for all that, 
would you?” 

The possibility of cure frightened him be- 
cause it meant misery and loneliness for him 
again. 

Cassius was not only useful, he was often 
amusing; days when he had not much pain he 
would entertain his companions and the order- 
lies before the evening meal, with some of the 
songs and monologues he used to know when 
he appeared on suburban stages. An orderly 
helped put some spice in the program; he had 
taught one of the cancerous monkeys some 
tricks and grimaces and he exhibited this pupil 
as an additional attraction. 

The personnel and the patients had a delight- 
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ful time. The more favored shared their 
oranges, their cakes, and their wine with the 
others. 

Recalling the cut-price matinées of the Petit 
Casino, Cassius nicknamed these entertainments 
“Cancer Apéritifs” and the doomed ones, hear- 
ing it, burst into laughter which echoed from 
the depth of their hell made livable by habit 
and by man’s fundamental optimism. 


Daruel’s ninth offensive against cancer gave 
rise to hope. He had been experimenting with 
it for three months on Cassius and on a monkey 
called Pangloss, who displayed a remarkable 
artificial carcinoma of the back. Both the can- 
cer of the man and that of the beast had ceased 
to progress. What was blocking their develop- 
ment? Was it number “g’? Suppose it could 
check the development of cancer, was that a 
progressive or a haphazard step? Would not 
the disease, after a temporary halt, continue 
its devastating course? Was not the cessation 
of activity in both animal and man merely a 
temporary remission which is occasionally seen 
in this dread disease? Was it not in reality due 
to chance? 

Daruel’s disciples were convinced that finally 
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he had discovered what he was seeking, and 
that his genius and perseverance were about 
to be rewarded. 

But shaking his head he answered: 

“We must wait. There is nothing certain 
Meten. 

However, like his laboratory chief, Ellen 
Flopesco, and others, he had hours of faith, mo- 
ments of certainty, even. Then he would feel 
himself torn with grief because his Maitena 
had been stricken before the discovery; because 
his number “9g” would spare only people to 
whom he was indifferent. Ah! why not let the 
belated discovery go unrevealed, why not stifle 
the useless discovery! 
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Chapter Seventeen 


INE POITOU, whose placard at the foot of 

her bed read “‘appendicitis,” was the sun- 

shine and pet of her ward, the Claude Man- 
ceaux ward. 

With her big eyes, blue when she was gay, 
gray when she was melancholy, and mauve 
when she dreamed, with her constant chatter 
studded with amusing and droll sayings, she 
reminded one of a spring morning in Paris, 
when the sky clear under a grayish mist hesi- 
tates a little before turning blue, and when 
little sparrows bathing in the dew of the gar- 
dens chirp loudly. 

She had the face of a mischievous angel that 
nature had powdered with a soft pink blush; 
her hands were slender, her forearms small but 
not emaciated, and the remainder of her body 
was in proportion—graceful and plump. Her 
princess attitudes, some of them studied, some 
of them spontaneous, harmonized with her 
figure. But without warning, a gesture, a word, 
an intonation recalled that the “princess” was 
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of the people; this was by no means offensive. 
On the contrary, it had a charm similar to cer- 
tain dissonances in the music of Debussy and 
of Ravel. . 

Daruel, indifferent to women since his be- 
Teavement, was unable to remain entirely 
oblivious to the eyes of Line Poitou, to her blue, 
gray, or mauve eyes, and his assistants had re- 
marked it. Hence every one petted her and the 
internes, either from deference or from pru- 
dence, refrained from making love to her; they 
whispered among themselves that it was the 
master’s whim to reserve the playground for 
himself. They magnified and jested about the 
sentiment which attracted their master, wise, 
pure, and disenchanted, to this winning little 
creature who was at once plebeian and patri- 
cian. 

Line, who aided her mother with her book- 
stall at the Gare d’Orsay while awaiting a 
position as a saleswoman in a hat-shop, had 
been taken one evening with a sudden attack 
of fulminating appendicitis and had been sent 
to the hospital. The interne on duty did not 
think it was necessary to operate on her imme- 
diately; the operation might safely be put off 
until the following morning. When Daruel 
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saw her the next day he thought it prudent to 
delay the operation until the symptoms had sub- 
sided. He would then operate on her as an “‘in- 
terval’ case. Day after day the operation was 
postponed. She exhibited her fear of chloro- 
form and of the knife in such an appealing 
way that the surgeon consented time after time 
to delay it. And then if Line were operated 
upon she would leave the hospital and the hos- 
pital would lose its smile and Daruel would. 
miss his morning visits to the bedside of the 
little one. 

However, he could not postpone the opera- 
tion indefinitely, for it would lay her open to 
the danger of another attack. One morning 
he communicated his irrevocable decision to 
her; he would operate on her that very day; she 
begged and implored: 

“Not yet, Doctor, not yet! Day after to- 
morrow if you will, to-morrow even, but not 
to-day.” 

Her pupils, like the neck of a dove, had 
taken on a slate-gray color. 

The surgeon lectured her kindly: 

“Be sensible, little Poitou. Since you must 
go through it, the sooner the better.” 

But Line was obstinate: 
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“No, to-morrow, only to-morrow! I ask it 
of you as a special favor.” 

Light-minded people live only in the present; 
they give no more thought to the morrow than 
they give to what may happen five years or a 
century hence. 

“Just think, after the operation you will 
never have any pain; you will be able to walk 
and dance as much as you wish and to eat all 
sorts of good things.” 

His indulgence of the apprehensive and 
whimsical child.seemed outrageous to the stu- 
dents; they could not understand it, unless it 
was that Daruel was in the net. 

In Ellen Flopesco’s heart, faithful to her 
love, jealousy thrust up its head for the first 
time since Maitena’s death. 

The operation was performed. In the late 
afternoon Daruel went in to look at the little 
girl and found that everything was well. Her 
parents were at her bedside. 

Monsieur Poitou was a short, lasted red-faced 
man with a fidgety manner; the sleeves of his 
overcoat were shiny and the cuffs of his shirt 
were frayed. Madame Poitou, who must have 
been a beautiful woman, was her delightful 
daughter seen through a magnifying glass. 
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They seemed to be decent people and they dis- 
played great affection and admiration for Line. 

Daruel took the trouble to give them all the 
information they wished about the operation, 
her convalescence and recovery. 

While they were listening respectfully, Line 
was looking at the surgeon with the sweetest 
look in her eyes, which were at that moment the 
color of lilacs. 


At first Line had preferred the animation of 
a ward to isolation in a private room. When 
she became convalescent and when she had 
ideas pretty as blue butterflies and light as an 
Indian finch she wanted a private room. It 
was given to her, and thus Daruel could speak 
to her more freely. Oftentimes he brought her 
a rose, sweets, a knick-knack, and Line was as 
jubilant as though they had been treasures. 
He sat decorously at the foot of her bed, and 
while she chattered he asked her questions about 
herself, her family, her hopes, and her plans. 

Line was the spoiled child of poor people; 
her father and her mother both worked and 
denied themselves comforts and sometimes 
necessities that she might have luxuries. Ma- 
dame Poitou in the Gare d’Orsay bookstand 
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would never allow her little one to fold the 
newspapers; the ink might soil her hands. 
Line’s job was to sell. When business was dull 
she looked over the best-sellers of the stand. 
Those casual readings had introduced romance 
to her soul. Its development was facilitated 
by the distant calls of the long trains going to 
the chateau of the Loire, to fashionable resorts 
on the ocean and the sea, to Chambord and 
Biarritz and other romantic places shown on 
the large and artistic posters of the railway 
company. 

Once she complained to Daruel: 

“To hear constantly the whistles of the trains 
and to see people pass by all the time in travel- 
ing costumes and have to remain athome .. .” 

He tried to persuade her that the most beau- 
tiful journeys are imaginary ones, but she was 
too inexperienced to admit it. 

She would say: 

“T should love to go to sleep in a sleeping- 
car and wake up in the morning and see the 
ocean shimmering with brilliant sunshine.” 

Daruel asked her: 

“What the dickens would you do all by 
yourself far from your people and from Paris? 
You would be bored.” 
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“Do you think for a moment that I would 
go alone?” 

“What, you little rascal, you would elope 
with some one? Have you a sweetheart?” 

“No, I haven’t, at least not yet.” 

And she gave the surgeon a knowing look 
which disturbed him somewhat. 

He continued his teasing inquiry: 

“How do you want him to look, that imagi- 
nary lover of yours? A handsome man, of 
course, and young. . . very young?” 

But she said: 

“No, not young; young ones are selfish, 
stupid, pretentious; they are brutes. ... I 
should like some one with lots of poise, distin- 
guished, educated—some one very intelli- 
fake shapers 

She did not say “some one like you,” but 
Daruel understood the implication and was 
flattered, as he would have been humiliated 
had not the portrait which she sketched so hast- 
ily resembled himself. 


Line left the hospital. 
Daruel found her one morning in her room 
with her mother, who had called for her. A 
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miserable little hand-bag and a bunch of flowers 
reposed on the bed. 

Madame Poitou gave the flowers to the sur- 
geon and Line offered him her cheeks, fresh as 
the flowers. He gave her two friendly kisses 
and laughed, a loud laugh but one which was 
lacking mirth or cheer. 

Madame Poitou said: 

“Doctor, if you should happen to be near the 
Gare d’Orsay, don’t forget us, please; our book- 
stand is in the middle of the lobby.” 

He promised. Would he keep his promise? 
His patients, his number “g” absorbed so much 
of his time. 

The next day the hospital minus its singing 
bird appeared sad to him. He scolded his 
students and his patients; Ellen Flopesco more 
than any of the others suffered from his nerv- 
ousness, the cause of which she knew but too 
well. 

One late afternoon, coming back from Cour- 
bevoie, Daruel felt lonesome and went to the 
Gare d’Orsay. Madame Poitou was building 
up huge piles of the Intransigeant, folding them 
rapidly. Her hands were as black as those of 
a bootblack or of a negress. Line, condescend- 
ingly, was selling a few copies. An arc-light 
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put a silver hue on the many-colored books and 
magazines in the midst of which she moved 
gracefully, like a floral goddess. Without see- 
ing them, one could hear the trains which 
carried her dreams to beautiful and historical 
chateaux or to luxurious hotels built on the 
bosom of artificially idealized nature. 

Line and Madame Poitou greeted Daruel 
with display of great joy. He tarried there a 
long time, bought many books and magazines, 
and promised to return soon. 

His frequent visits strengthened their in- 
timacy. In the circle of the gaudy-covered 
books, the stallkeepers confided the anxieties 
and the sadness of their life to the surgeon. 
Monsieur Poitou, keen to bring comfort into 
their home, had great ideas, imagined astonish- 
ing affairs, and ran a wild-goose chase after 
capital with his brief-case filled with schemes. 
But he was timid and had no luck. He did not 
know how to impose his views and was always 
running against people in bad temper or who 
did not have the necessary means. Each morn- 
ing before he started on his chase he took a 
generous helping of brandy to brace himself up 
and give himself courage, and each evening he 
did the same thing to comfort himself for his 
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failures. Happily, alcohol made him melan- 
choly, not gay, so he was never offensive when 
he was drunk. 

With each new peep into their sordid world 
Daruel experienced an increasing pity. 


Line and her parents had pinned all their 
hopes on the surgeon. The girl was convinced 
that he was infatuated with her and ready now 
to “support” her and perhaps to marry her later. 
The father and the mother thought the same, 
and despite their fundamental decency they 
could not find it in themselves to refuse the 
prospect of an irregular life for Line with such 
a famous man. Her success and her happiness 
were the aim of their life; and their love for 
her eclipsed for the moment their sense of pro- 
priety. Furthermore, the unusual personality 
and the high position of the surgeon made the 
coming fall somewhat of an apotheosis. Mon- 
sieur and Madame Poitou were like the parents 
of the beautiful girls who caught the fancy of 
Jupiter. 

But father, mother, and daughter had mis- 
understood Daruel’s intentions. Of course Line 
attracted him; had he been younger and less 
wise he would not have hesitated a moment, but 
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could he now, a gray-haired and famous man, 
make a spectacle of himself by carrying on 
with a médinette who would sooner or later 
deceive him? The memory of Maitena, his 
solicitude for his personal dignity and tranquil- 
lity, gave him a certain degree of immunity and 
kept him from such madness. He would retain 
nothing but friendly feeling for Line; if neces- 
sary, he would help her and her parents, but 
nothing more. 

After long hesitation, the Poitous invited 
Daruel to dinner. He climbed to the top floor 
of a tenement house and sat in their small 
living-dining-room. Bottles and salt-cellars hid 
adroitly the holes of a spotless table-cloth; on 
the sideboard, freshly polished and with an 
effigy of St. George carved in its middle door, 
there were a few dishes of the most common 
pattern decorated with birds and flowers. A 
fancy calendar and a still-life reproduction 
adorned the wall. Daruel felt a tender emotion 
similar to that which he had experienced when 
he saw the little hand-bag on Line’s bed, the 
day she left the hospital. 

Madame Poitou was perpetually apologizing 
for the poor reception she gave him. 

Monsieur Poitou said: 
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“My dear, why do you say such things? The 
doctor knew when he came here that we were 
not millionaires.” 

Daruel insisted that he was perfectly happy. 
To himself he said he would let himself go, 
would tear himself away from society, revert 
to the simple life. 

He spoke of his number “‘g.” 

“I believe the improvement of many cases 
can be attributed to it. Perhaps I have forged 
the instrument that will deliver us entirely.” 

Monsieur and Madame Poitou could find no 
words to express their admiration. Line kept 
her lovely and limpid eyes on the surgeon and 
managed it so that from time to time her hand 
touched his. 

After coffee, Monsieur Poitou, encouraged by 
his guest, explained two or three of his own 
plans and told of several business ventures 
whose stock he was trying to place. He took 
from his brief-case the papers that made it 
bulge: booklets, pamphlets, reports held within 
green and pink folders. The whole scheme was 
obviously absurd and unpractical. The brief- 
case gaping before his eyes was for Daruel 
another Pandora box, peopled with fantastic 
ideas and preposterous notions. 
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He stopped the poor fool: 

“Your rat-trap seems most ingenious to me; 
I shall take a financial interest in it. And as 
far as the nitrate affair is concerned, put me 
down, to start with, for twenty shares and fifty 
bonds.” 

The Poitous were jubilant. At last the 
inventor was appreciated and the bond sales- 
man was given a hearing! 

From the help the surgeon was giving her 
father Line inferred that he was falling more 
and more in love with her and that he would 
soon declare himself. 

Daruel felt that it was good to be good. 


One late afternoon he went to the Gare 
d’Orsay and as he was entering the lobby he 
saw Line coming out. He walked with her 
along the quays. 

Street lamps were being lighted and the 
booksellers along the river were closing their 
boxes. A March sky, with long pink scars and 
purple ecchymoses evoked the body of an ill- 
treated woman, or of a martyr child. In this 
sickly twilight Daruel was feeling sorry for 
Line, weak, brainless, poor Line who had no 
other weapons than her beauty and her grace, 
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weapons fraught with danger to her. He was 
seized with a desire to devote himself to her 
happiness, to spare this child the cruel stings of 
love, to safeguard the beauty and the limpidity 
of her: soul.::..! 

He knew a way to become her lover, a 
fatherly lover. He put it away. He was not 
only too old for such a young thing, but too 
disenchanted, too crushed; after his horrible 
experience he did not feel himself capable of 
a new love. Disease and death are constantly 
watching over happy people. The only safety 
for a wise man is in a partial renunciation. Is 
it not true that when one abandons oneself to 
love, when one sleeps confidingly on the bosom 
of a loved woman, suddenly in flesh, deceitfully. 
healthy, in velvety dazzling flesh, cancer. . . ? 

When they reached the Institute he said: 

“Line, I should like to do something for you.” 

She thrilled at the opening words of a belated 
declaration. 

“TI should like te do something for you. 
How would you like me to give you a hand- 
some dot? . . . It would facilitate your mar- 
riage, wouldn’t it?” 

She did not answer, believing he was teasing 
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When she realized he was not, she sighed: 

“Oh, and I believed that . . .” Then she 
sobbed: “I don’t want your money! Your 
money! Oh, my God! I am so unhappy!” 

Daruel’s effort to be kind and generous had 
caused this violent disappointment, this tre- 


mendous sorrow! 
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Chapter Eighteen 


ALF penitent, half contemptuous, he told 
Mademoiselle Flopesco his experience 
with Line and her family. 

“That’s where philanthropy and love for 
your neighbor lands you.” 

She countered: 

“But, maitre, would you have taken similar 
interest in this young girl had she been plain?” 

He replied honestly: 

“Certainly not. The devil in one has a thick 
skin and I am attracted by beauty just as I am 
repelled by ugliness—just as I have always 
been.” 

The Roumanian added: 

“Must poverty and misery have of necessity 
blond hair and pretty eyes to attract you?” 

“Possibly.” 

“Under these conditions, maztre, do you be- 
lieve that you possess true goodness? Poverty 
has not always the charming face that Line 
Poitou has. When it has not it is all the poorer, 
more miserable, and more deserving of your 
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sympathy. The more I think of it, the less 
pitiable does your pet appear tome. Just com- 
pare her fate with that of so many others.” 

Daruel stopped her: 

“You are a remarkable preacher, mademoi- 
selle.” 

She was frightened at her own audacity: 

“Pardon me.” 

Her ambition and her determination to de- 
velop in Daruel a more universal kindness, a 
less personal, vaster, serener altruism, in con- 
junction with her bitterness against the pretty 
girl through whom Daruel had come to asso- 
ciate with common people, had broken down 
her habitual reserve. 

The surgeon replied: 

“I am going to charge you with a message, 
to intrust you with a mission.” 

“YT don’t wish to see again either Line or her 
parents. Explanations and tearful scenes do 
not appeal to me. My time is valuable and I 
must keep my peace of mind. I turn definitely 
this page of sentimental and humanitarian 
romance. I shall continue my existence only 
as a scientist.” 

“In what way am I able to help you?’ 
inquired Ellen. 
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“I am coming to that. I have made up my 
mind to aid the Poitous with money. I shall 
stake the father, the castle-builder of the clouds, 
and I shall give Line a dot. I have made out 
two checks and put each in an envelope. I 
want you to take them to the beneficiaries and 
present them with appropriate words.” 

Mademoiselle Flopesco had an interview 
with the Poitous, and later told Daruel what 
had happened. 

“The family at first were all for refusing 
the money and Line shrieked that she was no 
beggar.” 

“Did she cry?” asked the surgeon. 

“Yes, with rage,” replied the jealous Rou- 
manian. 

Then she added: 

“But they ended by accepting it. If they 
hadn’t, it would have astonished me.” 

A sneer emphasized her irony. 

Daruel reprimanded her: 

“Ellen, that remark, that sneer, are not like 
_ you. No, not at all. Indulgence becomes you 
much better.” . 

Mademoiselle Flopesco hung her head: 

“I was wrong. Pride comes naturally to 
those who have everything.” 
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“You are your true self again,” said Daruel. 

They then spoke of number “9,” which 
seemed lately to be causing a shrinkage of cer- 
tain cancers. 


The legacy of an uncle, an oil magnate, 
increased materially the fortune of Mademoi- 
selle Flopesco. 

One day she said to Daruel: 

“Maitre, my enormous wealth weighs on me, 
crushes me. I want to give part of it to some 
worthy charities. I want to found an ideal 
institution for the study and treatment of can- 
cer. Moreover, I hope you will consent to be 
its director. There will be in the cancer center 
that I plan a far better laboratory than you 
have at the hospital at present, and in addition 
there will be every facility that can be sug- 
gested for the study and treatment of the 
disease.” 

“T accept now,” said Daruel. ‘Your scheme 
has a splendid ideal.” 

Ellen continued: 

“And that is not all. I want to buy in the 
suburbs of Paris, in a healthy section of some 
altitude, a large property where I can build a 
convalescent home to which our hospital 
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patients not weak enough to be kept here, but 
too weak to go home and take up their work 
and who have need of fresh air and good nour- 
ishment, may be sent.” 

Daruel undertook to help her find and de- 
velop such a place. 

She bought a property at Montrouge and 
proposed to build there her anti-cancerous insti- 
tute. The architect prepared the plans accord- 
ing to Daruel’s suggestions and directions. The 
first stone had scarcely been laid when Made- 
moiselle Flopesco proudly informed her master 
that she had bought, in the Valley of Chev- 
reuse, a house easily convertible into a con- 
valescent home. He said: 

“Well, isn’t that a little remote from Paris?” 

“An auto service will readily overcome that 
objection.” 

Money dripped from her beautiful hands. 

She said: 

“T should love to show you my new acquisi- 
tion.” 

“And [ to see it.” 

One Sunday an auto drove Daruel and the 
Roumanian girl to an iron gate covered with 
honeysuckle. Ellen opened a small side gate 
through which the surgeon saw a Louis XIII 
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chateau at the bottom of a park. A fountain 
glistened in the middle of the extensive green- 
sward. A gardener dropped his rake to receive 
them. 

“Don’t disturb yourself, my friend,” said 
Ellen tohim. “I know the way about.” 

The gardener returned to his work. 

The rooms of the house were large and in 
good condition. 

“A coat of whitewash and of paint,” said 
Ellen, “and we are ready to begin. I want to 
open the house as soon as possible. We can 
doll the place up later.” 

She meant to carry out the charming idea of 
Professor Samuel Pozzi that her guests should 
be surrounded by pleasant decorations and at- 
tractive pictures. 

“When one has been ill, when one is poor, 
when only a garret awaits one, bright things 
around them, like pictures and decorations, 
appeal to them. I shall ask the great painter 
Bonnard to paint flower gardens, and I ‘shall 
ask Domergue to paint Venetian fétes on the 
walls. Thanks to these artists and to others, 
the dormitories, refectories, and reading-rooms 
will be a riot of color. 

“Moreover, the patients will feel that they 
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are at home. Discipline will be very light, 
scarcely perceptible; no one will feel that he is 
a poor devil who is compelled to be here, but a 
guest, an equal.” 

The surgeon, wishing to check her exaltation 
a little, said: 

“Ellen, aren’t you afraid that your guests 
will abuse their privileges?” 

“Why do you think so? Humanity is not 
so bad as all that.” 

He had an air of doubt. 

Daruel and the young woman had left the 
house and were walking in the orchard. Daruel 
plucked a peach: 

“Excellent,” said he, eating it. “I venture 
to say your guests will come here often in the 
fruit season.” 

They returned to the park through the kit- 
chen garden, which, like the orchard, was in 
scrupulous order, and sat on a stone bench: 

Ellen bubbled over: 

“You have no idea, mon cher mattre, what 
joy I get from my devotion to the poor. In 
the same way as your friend, the philosopher 
Subrane, is attached to the world by his sym- 
pathy for its beauties and its delights, a heart- 
string attaches me to those who suffer. I am 
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the friend, the real friend of the sick, the infirm, 
the beggar, of the abandoned child and the 
lost dog. There is a Provencal proverb that 
says ‘Joy in the street means pain in the house.’ 
Perhaps it is not literally true, but I interpret 
it this way, and it pleases me to do so: in the 
streets lighted by the sun or by electricity 
healthy men, real men, joyous men walk. In 
the houses, behind the walls, ill men hide their 
physical blemishes and conceal their moral tor- 
tures.” 

Ellen Flopesco was attempting to create a 
bond between her and her god, even though it 
were a frail one, by arousing his sympathy. 


Because of the variety and the productive- 
ness of the fruit trees the convalescent home 
was named Beau-Verger, and Beautiful Or- 
chard, having quickly been made ready, 
received its first batch of patients. On the 
walls which later Bonnard and Domergue were 
to decorate, Ellen had pasted temporarily illus- 
trated railway posters showing gorgeous 
flowers, blazing gulfs, and tranquil lakes whose 
waters reflected Alpine snow. She had turned 
them up from a box on the quays and she con- 
sidered them a find! 
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The foundation of the anti-cancerous insti- 
tute was well under way. Ellen and Daruel 
went there one day to see what progress: the 
builders were making. The day was very hot; 
they invited the masons to a neighboring cab- 
aret and there they refreshed themselves in 
truly democratic fashion. Glasses filled with 
old wine were clinked against glasses filled with 
beer. When the visit was over they loitered 
in the Parc Montsouris. 

“Science will owe much to you, my dear 
Ellen.” 

“Please don’t thank me. I should like to do 
much more in order to co-operate with you and 
to enhance your reputation. Do you know my 
secret ambition?” 

He shook his head to show his ignorance: 

“It is that you should have need, some day, 
of a person you could rely upon to undertake 
some terrible or hazardous experiment. .. . 
I should offer myself.” 

A wave of mystic irradiation spread over 
her features. Doubtless she loved science 
through Daruel as Daruel had loved the com- 
mon people through Line, and she would throw 
herself into the holocaust because he would be 
the sacrificial priest. 
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ARUEL’S pupils had come to Avenue 

Malakoff to have tea with him. The 
doors separating the salons, the dining-room, 
the study, and the smoking-room had been 
thrown open and the guests circulated freely 
through all the rooms. Ellen Flopesco, who 
was among the number, had strewn gorgeous 
chrysanthemums everywhere. 

After tea the guests sat around in groups in 
the study. Above the sofa was a portrait of 
Maitena and on the mantel a bust of Daruel 
cut from marble by Landowski. A ray of 
sunlight struck it, decorating it with luminous 
spangles, and then, like a golden wand at the 
end of an invisible hand it touched, in the 
bookcase, the Tratté de Pathologie Externe, a 
classic by Claude Manceaux. 

Daruel, standing, was smoking a cigarette. 
Ellen, sitting on the sofa, was stroking dream- 
ily one of the chrysanthemums she had pulled 
from a vase. 

“I am glad to tell you, my friends,” said 
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Daruel, “that I have been appointed by the 
government to represent France in the next In- 
ternational Cancer Congress, which will take 
place in Amsterdam.” 

“Hurrah! Splendid!” said the students. 

“My co-delegates are Fernand Widal as phy- 
sician and, as chemist, old Frémond.” 

“Mon cher maitre,’ one of the students 
asked, “will you wait until you go to Amster- 
dam to publish the undeniably beneficial effects 
of number ‘10’ ?”’ 

Daruel corrected him: 

“But unfortunately they are not undeniable.” 

A wave of protestation broke from them, 
and Ellen was on the crest of it. 

“My friends, if I were certain, absolutely 
certain, do you think that for the selfish glory 
and excitement of a sensational revelation, I 
would defer for a single day the great news 
Bie CaniCey chy a 

Mademoiselle Flopesco got up: 

“But no one doubts the victory save you, dear 
maitre. We who work side by side with you, 
we know you’ve won. Don’t we, all of you?” 

The students assented in chorus. 

Daruel admonished Ellen and the others: 

“Your affection makes.you intemperate.” 
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The chief of laboratory intervened: 

“In reality, mon cher maitre, you should 
present very soon a communication on ‘9’ and 
‘10’ to the Academy of Medicine or to the 
Academy of Sciences.” 

Daruel would not hear of it: 

“What if the experiments should go smash? 
Think of the disappointment of all the poor 
devils afflicted with cancer. Both humanity 
and scientific honesty impose silence upon me.” 

“You have too much honesty,” said one. 

‘“‘And too many scruples,” said another. 

“One never has scruples enough,” retorted 
Daruel. ‘God keep us from all affirmations 
feebly founded, from all imprudent ee ES 
tions, from all vain boastings.” 

The guests were respectful but disappointed. 

With a word Daruel restored their confi- 
dence: 

“I want you to realize that I do not despair 
of decisive results in the future. As soon as 
they appear I shall proclaim them from the 
house-tops. If these decisive results should 
come before the Congress takes place, well, then 
at Amsterdam I shall serve up only warmed- 
over stuff. That’s all!” 

The conversation changed. The chief of 
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clinic teased Ellen Flopesco about certain 
things that had happened at Beau-Verger. 
Some of the patients had misbehaved, soiling 
and tearing the beautiful posters with which 
she had adorned the dormitories; others had 
trampled and cut the greensward and commit- 
ted petty theft of fruit and vegetables. Several 
of them had quarreled and come to blows, con- 
vinced that favoritism existed and resentful of 
attentions which were denied them. Human 
passions uninhibited by discipline and breeding 
were threatening to anarchize the convalescent 
home. 

Daruel, who had predicted what had hap- 
pened, might have said: 

_ “JT told you so.” 

Not a word of sarcasm passed his lips. 

The chief of clinic continued to harass Ellen 
and asked her questions which he thought were 
witty, but which in reality were vulgar and 
banal. 

Abruptly and commandingly Daruel said: 

“Stop teasing and worrying Mademoiselle 
Flopesco. She is not only making lavishly 
generous use of her fortune, but she is gauging 
humanity by her own scale. The only mistake 
she has made is to give Beau-Verger too indul- 
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gent a régime. Her guests have traded on her 
inexperience, but you may rest assured that 
they have not exhausted her kindliness. All 
that she has to do is to tighten the rope a little 
bit and things will go smoothly and correctly. 
Not only are you too severe on the founder of 
Beau-Verger, but on the poor devils it shelters.” 

Astonished and gratified, Ellen thrilled lis- 
tening to the master’s defense of her, 
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RUEL and Frémond were gazing from 
the windows of their parlor car at the 
tulip fields of Haarlem. 

The flowers were grouped by colors like pas- 
tel crayons in a box, each color playing a 
descending scale from the highest note to the 
lowest. 

Every Dutch tulip field is an enormous box 
of pastels. 

_ The dyke-land swollen with water reap- 
peared; fat cattle were half concealed in the 
tall grass and the horizon was dotted with 
windmills. 

Daruel and Frémond spoke little and seemed 
not only preoccupied, but gloomy. Before they 
reached their destination the surgeon made some 
pencil notes on the margins of a thick manu- 
script. 

The Amsterdam Hotel where they had re- 
served rooms had been chosen by many of the 
delegates to the International Cancer Congress. 

While the Frenchmen were writing their 
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names in the registry book, two delegates came 
up and introduced themselves: 

“Professor Scheunwogel, Berlin.” 

“Dr. Zeitblom, Munich.” 

The former was no more than a well-known 
surgeon. The latter, however, had recently 
kept the papers full with his recent invention 
of a somniferous gas capable of putting a whole 
natior to sleep for a week. Thanks to this 
weapon, Germany at war would conquer an 
enemy without battle and the enemy would re- 
turn to consciousness only after it had been 
chained and deprived of its possessions. But 
as Dr. Zeitblom had been delegated to a cancer 
congress it was sufficient proof that he had not 
devoted his talent exclusively to military art. 

Indeed, he had devised a fairly successful 
method of treating cancer of the face. 

Zeitblom was repulsively ugly: reptilian eyes 
glistened behind gold-rimmed spectacles; a 
miniature mustache traced beneath his nose a 
reddish line; his forehead was stellated with 
acne and his bald head was covered with little 
red pimples. 

Daruel and Frémond received the advances 
of the Germans with studied reserve. Though 
Professor Scheunwogel looked like a decent 
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man, his companion, the double-faced chemist 
of dual occupation, displayed the hall-marks of 
harshness and duplicity. 

The Frenchmen controlled Te antipathy, 
realizing that conquerors should never appear 
to despise the conquered. 

Scheunwogel reminded them that the emi- 
nent Professor Neelman of Amsterdam kept 
open house that night for the delegates. 


Daruel and Frémond left their hotel early 
and quietly, hoping they might thus avoid go- 
ing to Dr. Neelman’s house in company with 
the Germans. They were therefore the first 
* to arrive at the home of the Netherland dele- 
gate to the congress. 

“You have been a path-finder,” said Daruel 
to Professor Neelman. ‘All that I have done 
is to walk in your footsteps.” 

To this the Dutchman replied, modestly and 
affably : 

“T rather think you have walked ahead of 
me, a long way ahead.” 

The entrance of a delegate interrupted their 
exchange of compliments. He was a little 
yellow man that Tokio had sent to Amsterdam. 
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The Japanese bowed courteously and without 
uttering a greeting. 

Professor Oruga from Madrid, boisterous 
and self-satisfied, came next. A fine white 
beard covered his dark face with snow. His 
teeth, loosened from the gums and irregularly 
implanted, looked like fragments of broken bot- 
tles atop of a wall. He congratulated every- 
one present in an arrogant manner. 

Like Neelman, he spoke French passably. 
The Japanese, on the other hand, did not know 
French, and his contribution to the conversa- 
tion that he did not understand was a series of 
hesitating smiles. 

With the chest of a bull, the waist line of a 
wasp, and with a lascivious, crafty face, Dr. 
Pleskoff from Moscow entered. He had been 
overwhelmed with money and with honors by 
the last tsar and steeped in champagne, sup- 
ported in every way by the grand dukes, but 
his fidelity to the throne quickly yielded when 
the Empire fell. He was now one of the 
stanch advocates of the soviets. 

Dr. Murray from London came next, and 
behind him the representative from the United 
States appeared. One could easily picture the 
latter with a tennis racket or a golf stick in his 
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hand, but not with a test-tube or a bistoury; his 
face was naive and weak. Outside of his 
specialty (uterine cancer) he was an eight-year- 
old child. 

Professor Scheunwogel and Dr. Zeitblom 
came in with the last guests. 

They expressed disappointment, with an oili- 
ness that did not conceal their resentment, that 
Daruel and Frémond had left the hotel without 
inviting them to go along. 

In the salons of the Dutch professor a num- 
ber of men in evening clothes, covered with 
decorations, represented the principal nations 
of the world. They had come to Amsterdam 
to mature plans that would annihilate a plague, 
to develop and perfect methods that would 
relieve the sufferings of their fellow-men; to 
build a tower of Babel, not of stone, but of 
knowledge. 

Neelman asked them to decide then and there 
what should be the language of the congress, 
_ both for general conversation and for scientific 
session, and he reminded them that the first 
scientific session would be held the next day. 
He pointed out that it should be a language 
that everyone at least understood. Discussion 
followed. All save the Japanese delegate could 
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speak French, and all save the Spanish delegate 
understood English. Which should be sacri- 
ficed ? 

Neelman put the matter to a vote. A major- 
ity of the uplifted hands showed that French 
was to be the language of the congress. The 
Japanese, the Englishman, and the American 
displayed displeasure and disappointment. 

Daruel and Zeitblom were the most con- 
spicuous delegates. The former because of the 
sensational communication that he was ex- 
pected to make concerning his number “lo,” 
which it had been rumored was a sovereign 
remedy against cancer; the latter for his somnif- 
erous gas. The greatest keenness was dis- 
played for Daruel’s contribution, and he was 
asked many questions about it, but he gave 
evasive answers, having firmly made up his 
mind to guard his secret until the official ses- 
sion. 

Zeitblom, on the other hand, described with 
great detail the effects of his famous gas. A 
few bombs thrown from an airplane would put 
three million people into a state of lethargy. 
Frémond said to him: 

“After all, a war carried on with your 
weapons would be a kind of burglary with 
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chloroform, wouldn’t it? Of course, on a much 
larger scale.” 

Zeitblom championed his discovery: 

“Inasmuch as war is an eternal enemy and 
inasmuch as the instinct of destruction in man 
is continually in conflict with that of procrea- 
tion, and love with hatred, the humane way is 
not to attempt to suppress an indestructible 
calamity, but to make it less cruel. I would 
put them to sleep. Which would you prefer, 
to be asphyxiated, or to be torn to pieces?” 

‘Frémond continued to maintain that war was 
not an incurable evil. 

The ambiguous Japanese and the jovial 
childish American had withdrawn to a window 
and were conversing amicably. 

The Spaniard and the Russian were talking 
politics. The former, an ardent royalist, at- 
tacked the soviets: 

“Bolshevism,” said he, “has disintegrated 
and rotted your unfortunate country.” 

“There never was a greater mistake,” re- 
torted Pleskoff in a sing-song voice. ‘Contrary 
to what you imagine, Bolshevism is a régime of 
authority and of force. Without it Russia 
would have been broken up into a lot of trifling 
principalities or Lilliputian republics. Under 
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Nicholas II the people of Russia had a liberty 
incompatible with their temperament and there- 
fore deplorable to their fate. Lenine and Trot- 
sky had the wisdom to restore the absolute 
despotism of Ivan the Terrible. These excel- 
lent psychologists were wise enough to give it 
anew name. The art of politics consists in lies 
and deceptions. Personally I have rallied to 
the soviets as a partisan of the old autocracy.” 

Meanwhile the host announced, as a sur- 
prise, that they would have some music, and 
then he added: 

“And there is something to follow!” 

The news that there would be music annoyed 
Pleskoff, who was very thirsty and who was 
sorry he could not proceed at once to the buffet. 

Neelman led the delegates to a salon which 
had been arranged as a theater, but without a 
stage. Three musicians appeared, bowed stiffly, 
and sat pompously. The ’cellist, who was 
the most celebrated, had the height and girth 
of a fortress. His long hair fell over a lym- 
phatic, grave baby face. He raised his bow. 

They played for an hour; the first selection 
was ponderous and prosaic. The rain which 
struck against the shutters and echoed on roofs 
and pavements incorporated itself into the 
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music and contributed to the boredom which it 
caused. As the house was on the quay, one 
heard from time to time the whistle of a steam- 
boat, roaring like a hungry sea-lion or bellow- 
ing like a wounded buffalo. 

Daruel and Frémond, forcing themselves to 
keep their eyes open, thought the musicians 
were competing with the great sleep-maker, 
Zeitblom. 

The second number and the last was a little 
ballet-pantomime interpreted by two appetizing 
girls scantily clad. Their décolleté, their legs, 
their movements appealed to many of the spec- 
tators. When the guests went in to the buffet, 
Professor Scheunwogel told Daruel and Fré- 
mond—who he was convinced were vicious 
because of their nationality—that when he left 
the house he was going to look up some ladies. 
_ He even went so far as to say: 

“Can you give me a good address?” 

Both of them laughingly admitted their in- 
ability, and Daruel added: 

“Although I am a Frenchman, I don’t carry. 
either in my head or in my address-book a com- 
plete register of all the disorderly houses in the 
world. [am very sorry! .. .” 

The ballet dancers had awakened the audi- 
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ence somewhat and the champagne stirred it up 
a little further. By the time it came to dis- 
perse the American was lit up; the delegate 
from Denmark could no longer walk straight, 
and a persisent hiccough interfered with the 
Spaniard’s verbosity. Away from the watchful 
eyes of their wives and of their neighbors, these 
scientists, some of them of great renown, acted 
like college boys. 

Doctor Pleskoff suggested : 

“Now if we could only have a little bac- 
Carat Snack 

But the thought of converting his house into 
a gambling-place even for one evening did not 
appeal to Neelman. 

The clock struck midnight; the guests took 
their leave. 

“My dear colleagues,” said their host, ‘“don’t 
forget that to-morrow at three our congress will 
be inaugurated at the Royal Academy of Medi- 
cine in the presence of Her Gracious Majesty.” 

The last guest had departed. A heavy fog 
obscured, drowned, obliterated Amsterdam. 
Professor Scheunwogel went his way, doubtless 
to seek the ladies, and Pleskoff to find a gam- 
bling-hell. 
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EELMAN, the president of the Inter- 
national Cancer Congress announced: 

“Professor Daruel, of the Faculty of Paris, 
will make the next communication.” 

As the American, the Spaniard, and the Dane 
had brought only old stuff, the Frenchman was 
probably the only one who had anything new 

*to communicate. He went to the reading-desk. 

The stenographers and the radio apparatus 
were ready to register his revelations. He 
began: 

“Gentlemen and colleagues! When I was 
selected by the government of my country to 
participate in this congress I had hoped to 
proclaim, ‘Cancer has been conquered,’ or at 
least, ‘Cancer will soon be conquered.’ I 
thought that many years of tireless investiga- 
tion would have been rewarded by the conquest 
of the hideous disease.” 

The stenographers took down the words 
which already the radio was carrying to the 
different capitals of Europe. 
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“But I was mistaken. I prejudged my 
efforts, my resources, and my luck; this luck 
which exists for everyone and which comes to 
the laboratory as to the bank, to the battlefield 
as to the race tracks, ‘those hazards of experi- 
ence’ as Bacon calls them, those shocks of cir- 
cumstance, those flashes of fate without which 
Newton, Lavoisier, Pasteur, would not have 
made their epoch-making discoveries, failed me. 
In thus speaking I do not intend to deprecate 
the genius of any one of these masters, but to 
recall us, scientists that we are, to modesty. 

“Tn brief, I have sought and searched deter- 
minedly to discover a remedy for cancer. Ten 
successive attempts attest my labor.” 

Daruel then dwelt upon the chemical basis 
of the serums used, and spoke in detail of the 
ten formulas. 

“As I examined each liquid in its test tube, I 
asked myself with hope and anxiety in my 
heart, ‘Is this the sling with which you shall 
bring down Goliath?’ Eight attempts and no 
result. Then with the ninth and with the tenth, 
it seemed to me that I had in my hand the 
sling that was bound to be successful. Many 
cancers seemed to be absorbed by it.” 
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The speaker then cited half a dozen of the 
most typical cases and continued: 

“Alas! improvement, amelioration, cessation 
of progress, was only a matter of coincidence. 
The effects were not permanent. The apparent 
cures were illusions. Cancer still exists.” 

The radio spread the disappointing news 
throughout the world. 

“It exists, but we shall overcome it. The 
monster will meet its Theseus in the labyrinth.” 

The radio, catching these words of assurance, 
sung less sadly in the ears of men. 

“But who will be the vanquisher? I, per- 
haps. In reality, I am, not discouraged and I 
have not given up the duel. Furthermore, 
whatever may be the results of my efforts, I 
shall at least have the consolation of knowing 
that I have done my best, according to my 
lights and luck. Some one else with more luck 
and more genius will succeed if I fail. 

“Gentlemen, the future of science announces 
itself with a renewed and dazzling splendor. 
Less than a century hence our planet will no 
more resemble what it is to-day than it resem- 
bles to-day what it was in the Middle Ages. 
But that the wondrous transformation may be 
accomplished, it is essential that man be neither 
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bad nor mad, and that the passion of war does 
not seize him anew. It is imperative that we 
shall uproot or attenuate that antinomy in man 
first pointed out by Pascal which exists between 
his intellectual faculties, continually on the in- 
crease, and his moral qualities, always station- 
ary. If he does not, civilization, deprived of its 
equilibrium, will crumble beneath the indigni- 
ties that man thrusts upon it and the world will 
materialize the myth of Babel. 

“What shall be our to-morrow? What will 
science invent? What will finance contribute 
to the coming century? These questions cannot 
be answered. But the marvelous possibilities 
of the future forbid us to be pessimistic or inert. 
The expressions, ‘Who knows? ‘Why not?’ 
charged and impregnated as they are with rea- 
lizable dreams, are the urns from which we 
shall draw the strength that will permit us to 
accomplish the rough road.” 

When Daruel gathered up his notes and 
stepped from the platform, he was greeted by 
great applause. Frémond advanced to meet 
him and they kissed as Pasteur and Lister had 
kissed in the Sorbonne after the celebration of 
their jubilee on December 27, 1892. 
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HREE years had passed since Gervaise 
Lévy-Coblentz, despairing of Daruel’s 
love, had torn herself away from him. Soon 
after she began to travel, and while making a 
trip around the world she met a penniless, 
tuberculous, young Scotch doctor. She married 
him, financed him, and nearly cured him. The 
same sort of care that Ellen Flopesco gave the 
poor, Gervaise gave her weak husband. 

When she was not traveling she lived either 
at Menton or at Madeira. As she no longer 
loved Daruel nor felt any resentment toward 
him because he had scorned her, it occurred to 
her during one of her brief tarries in Paris to 
call on him at the hospital. She had wished 
to introduce the man who had made her nearly 
forget the great surgeon. 

The young couple were a bit nervous as they 
passed through the carefully kept yard on their 
way to Professor Daruel’s wards. Gervaise, 
whose heart and mode of living were so differ- 
ent now from what they formerly were, found 
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the surroundings in which she had identified 
science with the imperious, fine surgeon, the 
violent, implacable, fantastic demigod quite 
unchanged. Gervaise’s husband was timid at 
the thought of appearing before such an illus- 
trious master. 

“Here we are,’ said the young woman. 
“Half past nine. Daruel should be here.” 

They went into the hall which led to the 
office where the master isolated himself to sign 
papers, to change his clothes, and where at this 
very minute he was putting on a white blouse 
and tying a white apron around his waist. 

The students were grouped near by as for- 
merly, but they no longer gave the impression 
of a frightened troop. 

As Gervaise was looking for a nurse who 
would take them to the professor, the door 
opened and Daruel appeared. A cap, trimmed 
with astrakhan, encircled his stern, grave face. 

He spotted Gervaise immediately: 

“Well, well! What a delightful surprise!” 

She stammered: 

“My dear master, [came to . . .” 

When she had introduced her husband and 
explained that the young doctor would find 
great interest, and she great satisfaction, in 
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making rounds with him, he asked them to 
come to his office: 

“Put on white blouses,” said he. “It’s the 
rule, and, moreover, with them on you will be 
less conspicuous.” 

They donned them and left the room with 
Daruel to mix with the other students who fell 
into step behind the master and the chief of 
clinic. Ellen Flopesco was still there, an Ellen 
less in love, calmer and quieter. The old rivals 
exchanged the kiss of peace. 

Smells of drugs impregnated the air—odors 
of illness and suffering. 

Daruel went first to the men’s ward. He 
stopped in front of a bed on which lay an old 
man with a fractured leg. He told one of the 
externes to examine the patient. At the same 
time he sat astride a chair. 

The patient cried out under the manipula- 
tion, and the student, when asked about the 
fracture, uttered some absurdity. Daruel com- 
forted the man and corrected, gently and 
politely, the student’s error. 

Daruel got up. The procession formed again 
and they walked on. 

They came to one of the women’s wards. 
Most of the signs hanging over the beds indi- 
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cated that the wretched patients were victims 
of what is euphemistically called the social 
evil. This was the end of their vain pursuit of 
the illusion of pleasure. 

In a bed, whose covers were ballooned with 
a hoop, a human wreck was moaning; her nos- 
trils were pinched and her eyes were surrounded 
by large black circles which extended out on 
her cheeks. Daruel put his hand upon her 
burning forehead, a hand that expressed sym- 
pathy and devotion and that testified so unmis- 
takably to the unfortunate patient that she 
need have no fear, and which assured her that 
she soon would be well. 

“All right, my dear. Don’t worry! Yes, I 
know it is very painful. But I promise you Pll 
get you out of your trouble. They will come 
for you in a few minutes, put you to sleep, take 
you to the operating-room; when you come 
back you won’t know that anything has hap- 
pened. The trick will have been done long 
before you wake up. Have courage; it will 
soon be all right.” 

A feeble smile spread itself on the tense and 
suffering face. 

An orderly approached Daruel and said: 

“Professor, there are a number of people in 
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the reception-room waiting to consult you and 
seeking admission.” 

The surgeon and his faithful followers then 
went to the room where the out patients were 
waiting. 

A little girl of fifteen years, coquettishly 
dressed, showed her neck and shoulder, upon 
which tuberculous adenitis spread itself like 
currant jelly. Her rhachitic arms were no 
larger than the slivers of wood used for light- 
ing a fire. With pathetic and touching vanity. 
she had wound a blue ribbon around her scanty 
hair and two spots of rouge lit up her cheeks. 

A working-man dressed in Sunday clothes 
said: 

“Professor, Iam the father. This thing that 
she has on her neck worries us. Can you tell me 
what it is, and can you cure it?” 

Daruel looked kindly at the child with the 
blue ribbon whom tuberculosis was consuming 
and at the working-man in his Sunday clothes. 

Although the case was incurable, he encour- 
aged them and uttered the euphemism— 
anemia. 

Addressing himself directly to the girl, he 
said: 

“Little one, we are not going to keep you in 
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the hospital. I shall operate on you, but not 
now, later. First I want to get you built up, 
to make you strong. To accomplish that I am 
going to send you to the country to a lovely 
place in the valley of Chevreuse called Beau- 
Verger. You will like it. It is such a beauti- 
ful place. You are glad to go to the country 
for a little while, aren’t you, dear?” 

“Oh yes, very glad, Doctor.” 

Gervaise no longer recognized Daruel. His 
speech, his voice, his looks, his manner, all were 
changed. The master perpetuated the great 
hospital tradition of Verneuil, Potain, Tillaux, 
Terrier, Claude Manceaux, and continued their 
sympathy for the afflicted body, for the stricken 
soul, always sacred. Who had brought about 
this change? . . . Through what trail had 
human kindness made its way to the heart of 
the centurion? . .. Perhaps a wound had 
blazed it? . . . Doubtless sorrow had caused 
this moral transformation. Kindness is so often 
the daughter of pain! % 

Having completed the examination of the 
out patients, Daruel led the procession to the 
operating-room. 

They arrived there. 

In the glass trays glistened the steel that 
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saves; the air was heavy with the fumes of 
chloroform and of iodine. On the enameled 
metallic table the body of a pitiful old working- 
woman, worn out while still young, wounded 
in the combats of life, was stretched. 

When Daruel took the knife, Gervaise ob- 
served that there was something sacerdotal in 
his attitude. 


THE END 
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